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“7. yhocker 


Union Pacific’s Jeffers 
(left) shocks many rail- 
roaders with unheard-of 
ideas, strange methods. 
But he makes them. pay 
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= From ‘Zero 

How one company puts 
public relations on pay- 
roll, thereby builds bus- 
iness from zero to lead- 


ership in five years 


Ideas 


Ideas for new-products, 


new methods are money. 
But only if they’re put 
to work. How put your 
own ideas to work? 
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How many of your prospects are only half-persuaded "pers ol ps al 
to buy? How many customers are only half-determined a “ 
to re-order? You can turn indecision into sales. Keep N crosures cemeNTS ag 
hammering with direct advertising! 4 wat in 
Thousands of businesses are getting more results : seas° enpAr® ; 
by consistent hammering with economical Multigraph ; aps eee th 
Methods. They are duplicating all kinds of sales mes- Reply < H 
sages in their own offices, when they want them, as : tis 
they want them—in just the right quantities. LES OFFER on 
In the Multigraph line are machines and methods special — - j ” " 


















for every kind of quality duplicating—from simple, price . 
typewriter-style letters, cards, and bulletins to illus- 
trated folders and broadsides in color. There is a 
particular machine and method to fit your require- 
ments—exactly. 

A well-qualified Multigraph representative will be 
glad to discuss a practical way for you to duplicate 
sales and advertising messages that build business and 
cut costs. Listing in principal city phone books is 
MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. Phone them, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION SS - 
Cleveland, Ohio by /, y 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH fi “ 
OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO For 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities pro 
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Whats 
mlhe Wind 


LIKE a sales chart of the toy indus- 
try, a chart of business men’s interest 
jn taxes would show a spectacular peak 
once a year. For toys, it’s December; 
for taxes, it’s March. 


So it’s reasonably sure that at least 
the first of three forthcoming reports 
to ForBes readers will catch your 
attention; for their subject is The Tax 
Fight. We think, though, that by the 
time you've studied all of them you'll 
NTS agree that they’re perhaps the most 
interest-worthy, thought-provoking and 
action-arousing reports we've ever pub- 
lished. The first one is scheduled for 
the Feb. 15 issue. 





Here’s the background: For some 
time we've been keeping close watch 
on the rising revolt against taxes. Peri- 
odically we’ve reported on individual 
rebellions—by consumers (June 1); 
in Nebraska (July 15) ; in Fort Wayne 
(Oct. 15). But now, new bands of 
rebels have joined the pioneers in suffi- 
cient numbers and with sufficient re- 
sults to permit a bedrock appraisal of 
the movement. And so the time has 


come to report on the tax fight as a 
whole. 


We've combed the nation for the 
facts, the real facts, and all the facts. 
But this is no dry-as-dust, statistics- 
studded, ponderously - platitudinous 
compilation of musty data and out- 
worn phrases. Facts there are in pro- 
fusion. But they’re living facts. And 
they pack a wallop like Babe Ruth’s 
big black bat did when he was in his 


prime. 


For the facts in these three reports 
prove that “as sure as death and taxes” 
isn’t necessarily so. As a business man, 
you can cut taxes. But if you’re going 
to do it, you need sound leadership 
and sound methods. The series on the 
of tax fight reveals exactly how that 
' leadership can be provided and pre- 
cisely what methods will cut taxes in 
your community. All you have to do, 


from that point on, is to act.—THE 
Eprtors. 
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Save Time and Money on Income Tax Returns! 


FRANK H. SHEVIT’S 


INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 
and ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 


1. Makes preparing individual income tax returns as simple 
as writing a letter. 


2. Provides space for keeping permanent records of daily 
and monthly accounts affecting your income taxes. 


ade Offers a clear, concise, complete explanation of the im- 
portant 1938 Revenue Act with emphasis on new provisions 
affecting: 1. Capital Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 3. Capital 
Stock; 4. Excess Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 


Every Business Executive Should Have A Copy! 


Don’t let the low price of one dollar fool you as to the true 
value of this book. The “Income Tax Simplifier” can be put 
to practical and profitable use immediately upon receipt. 
Simply fill in and mail coupon below with your remittance 
of a single dollar. 


Decide TODAY to keep 1939 transactions affecting your 
Income Taxes in convenient record form to save time and 
money in making out Income Tax Returns later. The “Income 
Tax Simplifier” supplies a brief but thorough interpretation 
of the present law governing Income Taxes by a well-known 
tax authority and provides a complete set of Income Tax 
Records besides. 


$1 PRICE APPLIES TO PRESENT EDITION ONLY. 
SUPPLY IS LIMITED. MAIL ORDER FORM BELOW. 
eS = 


EMPLOYER—EMPLOYEE RIGHTS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


ee — 


For Everyone With A Net Income Of $1000 Or More 






































INCOME TAX SIMPiipaEn 


ACCOUNT RECORD BOOK 








LOWELL 
THOMAS 


says: 


“Should be read 





* B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 8-2-1 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ship me prepaid .......... copies of Frank H. 
Shevit’s “INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER.” Enclosed 
is Pemmbttance OF &.....cccccdcccsecsccccccscccese 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 
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Light 


From Leaders 





We should plan to have a definitely 
balanced budget for the third year of 
recovery and from that time on seek 
a continuing reduction of the national 
debt.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 1934, 


Selling is the real motive power of 
our modern industrial machine. Money 
may start a business (after some sales. 
man has sold investors the idea! ), but 
only selling can keep a business run. 
ning—or prevent it from running into 
the red!—Wiiuiam E. HOL ter, gen. 
eral salesmanager, Chevrolet Division, 
General Motors Corp. 





The monopoly I fear most is the 
monopoly of government by the Fed- 
eral organization. I should like to see 
the monopoly investigating committee 
study the concentration of power in 
the Federal Government over the eco- 
nomic life of the people. 

—Tuomas I. ParKINsoN, president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 









Rapid and large increases in taxa- 
tion threaten not only the present 
standard of living—but also destroy 
the chance of an improving standard 
of living—because they destroy private 
debt as well as the possibility of its 
expansion.—WALTER VON TRESCKOW, 
president, Young & Ottley, Inc. 
















What the world needs today is more 
science, not less. But technical science 
alone cannot bring our physical and 
social progress into harmonious rela- 
tion. It must be reinforced by social 
science, equally persistent and efficient. 
—Davin Sarnorr, president, Radio 
Corp. of America. 











The isolationists who want to make 
the world over again, and shut us up 
within our borders, seem to have for- 
gotten that God created the natural 
wealth on the face of the earth in a 
very deliberate and very selective man 
ner. He did it a good many years ago, 
and it is altogether too late for the 
isolationists to do anything about it 
today except to let us exchange that 
wealth with each other in the only 
way we can—which is by foreign 
trade.—Epcar W. SMITH, vice-presi 
dent, General Motors Overseas Corp. 
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Good stocks by-and-by will turn up- 
ward. 


Congress is proving constructive. 


Patriotism demands supreme sales ef- 
forts. 


It will take a lot of co-operative effort 
to get our railroads on the right track. 


When the New Deal buys foreign sil- 
ver it buys a gold brick. 


Governmental employees—Federal and 
State—should be taxed the same as 
the rest of us. 


Prediction; The Spanish war will end 
ere long. 


Nationalism can become irrationalism. 


The Social Security Act is an income 
tax on workers. 


Dictatorship isn’t proving superior to 
democracy. 


Business leaders should now lead. 


Does a perpetually unbalanced budget 
suggest that the Administration is un- 
balanced? 


New Deal disruptive radicalism is now 


being purged. 


Taxpayers should be freed from tax- 
free bond issues. 


The next general price trend promises 
to be upward. 


John L. Lewis’s silence is suggestive. 


Since Social Security is State-adminis- 
tered, why not WPA work relief? 


Congress should resume power to fix 
the gold value of the dollar. 


Utility clouds promise to lift. 


The proposed international cotton con- 
ference may not enthuse foreign coun- 
tries. They are doing well under the 
New Deal’s umbrella. 


Pump-priming is no longer accepted 
as of prime effectiveness. 





FORBES 


or MEN 


zvuho want to become independent 
in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


N the Spring of 1949 two business men will be sitting in a mid- 


— restaurant. 


year,” one of them will say. 


‘I wonder what’s going to happen next 
“My business is fine now—but the 


next few years are going to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


the facts.” 


The man across the table will laugh. 

“That’s just what they said back in 1939,” he will answer. 
‘Remember? People were looking ahead apprehensively—and 
see what happened! Since then there has been the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done, more fortunes made, 
than ever before. They’ve certainly been good years for me.” 

He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone of 


infinite pathos: 


“I wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 





@ Today the interview quoted above 
is purely imaginary. But be assured of 
this—it will come true. Right now, at 
this very hour, the business men of 
America are dividing themselves into 
two groups, represented by the two 
individuals whose words are quoted. 
A few years from now there will be 
ten thousand such lun- 
cheons and one of the 
men will say: 

“Tue got what I 
wanted.” 

And the other will an- 
swer: 

“IT wish I had those 
years back.” 

In which class are you 
putting yourself? The 
real difference between 
the two classes is this— 
one class of men hope 
vaguely to be indepen- 
dent sometime; the other 
class have convinced 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSE 


Just a few of the business leaders who have con- 
tributed to the Institute training course are such 
prominent men as: 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Thomas J. Watson 
Chairman of the Board Pres., International 


U. S. Steel Corp. Business Mach. Corp. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Se ete 
Chairman of the Board a a ts 

‘ E. I. du Pont 
General Motors Corp. delimit a Jor 
Colby M. Chester, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 
General Foods Corp. 


Major B. Foster 
Chairman, Dept. of Baotiog 
and Finance, N. Y. U. 
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themselves that they can do it within 
the next few years. Do you believe 
this? Do you care enough about inde- 
pendence to give us a chance to prove 
it? Will you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a booklet that has put 
400,000 men on the road to more rapid 
progress? 

This booklet costs you 
nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. 
It explains how for more 
than thirty years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to help men short- 
en the path to success; to 
increase their earning 
power; to make them 
masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. 

+ 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for 
Business Men 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
164 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me without cost a copy of “Forging 
\head in Business.” 


Name 


Business 


Address 


Business Position 


In Canada, aa Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
td., C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Canada. 












































XS ACURA, 


BUILD 
for the World 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS are erecting 
a mighty bridge and highroad to the New 
York World’s Fair—a connecting link to 
“The World of Tomorrow.” This roadway is 
being built today with modern tools, modern 
methods and modern knowledge. 

Business and industry, too, in a broader 
sense, are building today for the world of 
tomorrow. They are building toward more 
efficient methods and better working condi- 
tions. And to accomplish these ends they are 
choosing machines which speed operations, 


World Headquarters Building 


a 


TODAY 


of ‘Tomorrow 


improve production and lift toilsome burdens 
from the shoulders of the workers. 


International Business Machines are in keep- 
ing with the progressive trend of modern 
business. These machines furnish short-cut 
procedures, and time- and money-saving 
methods. They offer speed, accuracy and a 
means of maintaining closer administrative 
control. They enable business in seventy-nine 
different countries to build strongly today 
to meet the demands of the world of 
tomorrow. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 MADISOW AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ee 


Branch Offices 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





Fact and Comment 


Executives, Think This Over 


Is it better, from the broad economic, social, national 
interest, to employ a limited number of wage earners full 
time, or to give work to a larger number at, say, three- 
fourths time? The first policy has been widely favored by 
big corporations. It has distinct managerial advantages. 
Men working maximum hours, and drawing correspond- 
ing pay, usually are more content than men working 
shorter hours and receiving less generous pay envelopes. 
It is easier to handle a compact force, on full shifts, than 
to handle a more numerous force employed only part time. 
Also, nowadays, every name on a payroll entails a lot of 
record-keeping for governmental bodies. Other considera- 
tions are sometimes taken into account, such as the effect 
on union leaders when there is considerable idleness 
among their members. 

But are there no other facts and factors which should 
be pondered? 

For one thing, the larger the number of breadwinners 
earning nothing, the greater the relief expenditures neces- 
sary. For another thing, widespread unemployment incites 
radicalism, not to say rebelliousness. “The devil finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

The dominating objective of all corporations, employers, 
executives, men-of-affairs should be to make it possible for 
as many people as possible to earn a livelihood. Is there 
not a lot to be said in favor of spreading a weekly payroll 
total of $35,000 to $40,000 among 1,100—or even 1,200— 
men rather than among 1,000? 

The problem admittedly has varied ramifications. But 
corporation directorates, executives and other fillers of 
pay envelopes should delve down to its very roots and be 
guided not solely by immediate considerations of conveni- 
ence, but from the national, patriotic, long-term standpoint. 





Knowledge is the fount 
of profit. 





Broken Windows—and Liberty 


Traveling on the train the other day, I passed two adja- 
cent factory buildings, one with every window shattered, 
the other with every window intact. I don’t know why, but 
the spectacle brought to my mind thoughts regarding lib- 


x 


erty. In the one place, vacated, there was nobody to resent 
the destruction. In the other, occupied, there were de- 
fenders. Where liberty has no interested, effective, valiant 
champions, inroads can be freely made. Where there are 
stout defenders, destructionists are repelled. 

Happily, the American people have lately aroused them- 
selves to the importance of repelling attempted invasion of 
their liberties. The threat of dictatorship consequently has 
been squelched. We did submit to quite a little smashing 
of our inherited, Constitutional rights. But within the last 
year—indeed, ever since President Roosevelt proposed to 
emasculate the United States Supreme Court—such opposi- 
tion has been manifested that further efforts to abridge our 
liberties have been discouraged. 

Because of this alone, I feel that responsible men of 
affairs should throw off timidity and drive forcefully ahead 
to restore to America the abundant measure of prosperity 
rightfully hers. 





Push your business or you'll 


be pushed out. 





Workers Like Cheery Bosses 


I make it my business to talk with workers wherever I 
go. Very often I sound them out as to how they regard 
their bosses. From the replies, and from intimate observa- 
tions over many years, | have definitely learned one thing: 
That all classes of employees like bosses who are habit- 
ually cheerful. They detest “old grouches.” 

While it is true that the tops in concerns employing 
many hundreds or thousands of work-folks rarely come 
into personal contact with the vast majority of them, it is 
also true that in most instances executives, managers, 
superintendents, foremen and others down the line take 
their cue from the Big Chief. If he is a finicky fault-finder, 
if he savors of a slave-driver, if he rarely offers a word of 
encouragement, his subordinates too often ape him, with 
the result that the maintaining of a happy family is im- 
possible. 

More strikes, I verily believe, have been caused by men- 
tal dissatisfaction over the attitude taken by bosses than 
by dissatisfaction over the amount of money in the weekly 
pay envelope. Smiles have averted many strikes. 

Managerial cheerfulness not only tends to insure peace, 
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but it pays most generous dividends all around, as well. 

Besides, isn’t there so much more fun and satisfaction in 
working in a happy, pleasant atmosphere of camaraderie? 
And aren’t we humans entitled to all the joy we can garner 
going through this brief life? 





Staying power sends 
you ahead. 





To Avoid Political Policing 


Addressing the annual convention of the National Retail 
Furniture Association, an organization which has done 
and is doing much to eliminate objectionable merchandis- 
ing practices, | emphasized the importance of effecting 
thorough housecleaning—in the industry’s self-interest. | 
pictured what had happened in field after field because of 
persistence in tactics irritating to the people, citing the 
anti-trust laws, the strangulatory Federal legislation im- 
posed on our railroads, the strait-jacket being fastened on 
utility companies following the Insull and other collapses, 
the widespread agitation to put chain stores out of busi- 
ness, the creation of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, the New Deal banking legislation, etc., etc. 

As a consumer, I confessed that I often read furniture 
advertisements, even in our highest-grade publications, 
which compelled me to reach one of two conclusions, 
neither of them flattering to the furniture business. When 
I see pictured a suite of furniture or other home furnish- 
ings (usually alluringly illustrated) advertised as “Value 
$150—Marked down to $59.99,” I say to myself that, 
either the merchandise never should have borne a $150 
price tag, or the margin of profit normally exacted from 
consumers must be unconscionably excessive. Frankly, the 
effect is to make me question the truthfulness of all home- 
furnishing advertising. | urged the leaders of this industry 
to exert themselves to abolish such shortsighted tactics, 
and warned that, if they did not, sooner or later legislation 
would be passed which would hurt the entire industry. 

If we are having—and we are—unprecedented interfer- 
ence by government in the realms of trade, industry, 
finance, it is because of practices which aroused the resent- 
ment of the public. Surely we should not be saddled with 
the staggering cost of so much political policing. Self- 
policing is best. 





Thinking averts sinking. 





Temper Idealism with Realism 


Franklin D. Roosevelt persists in being an inveterate, 
incurable, insatiable spender. Without the slightest qualms 
he proposes Federal: expenditures exceeding estimated in- 
come for this and next fiscal year to the tune of $7,500,- 
000,000. Not content with such a spending program, he 
blithely recommends that Social Security payments—and 
collections—be expanded to cover many additional mil- 


FORBES 
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lions of employees and their employers. Mr. Roosevelt 
scorns costs. He recently referred scoffingly to saving “a 
few millions” here or there. To him, millions—of other 
people’s money—have become chicken-feed, not worthy of 
a passing thought. Doubtless he is sore, chagrined, dis- 
gusted over the penuriousness of Congress in seeking to 
chop off $150,000,000 from his latest recommended addi- 
tion to WPA largesse. 

The idea and ideal of Social Security is almost univer- 
sally accepted. But it is almost universally accepted that 
the Social Security legislation now on the statute books 
needs overhauling before its scope is vastly extended. For 
instance, it is utterly absurd, fantastic, ludicrous to stipu- 
late, as the existing law stipulates, that a “reserve” of $47, 
000,000,000 be accumulated, especially since every penny 
exacted from employees and employers is spent by the 
New Deal as fast as it is collected, to meet current govern- 
mental costs. 

Happily, President Roosevelt seems destined to have his 
spending wings clipped. His unprecedented budget for 
armaments—his latest vehicle for gigantic spending—may 
be swallowed because of the eerie picture he and his obedi- 
ent henchmen are drawing of the certainty of war in 
Europe within a few months. But no “emergency” can be 
thrust before Congress as an adequate excuse for enor- 
mously expanding Social Security before the confessedly 
faulty law has been studiously amended. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, born rich and never obliged to 
make ends meet, hasn’t yet learned that idealism must be 
tempered with realism, that cost must be counted. 

The new revolt of Congress against ill-considered, un- 
bridled expenditures is heartening to all the rest of us who 
have to keep our feet on the ground and restrict our outgo 
to our income. Business, industry, fillers of pay envelopes 
should be encouraged to exhibit, in a practical way, new 

faith in America’s future. 







































Don’t give up or you 
won't get up. 













Americanism Redivivus! 






Americanism is reviving. The stand taken by the new 
Congress is encouraging. Perhaps even more so is the re 
bellion by the Governor of Vermont, backed by all other 
New England heads of States, against arbitrary usurpation, 
of State property by the Federal Government without as 
much as “by your leave”—on the basis, or excuse, that the 
land is needed for flood control. Is it not significant that 
President Roosevelt, when confronted with a threatened 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court in defense of 
the State’s rights, immediately backed down? It is becom: 
ing more and more obvious that dictatorship in America is 
out, that voters and State authorities resent un-Americal 
domination by Washington. 

All indications now are that our Constitution is not t 
become “a scrap of paper” to be trampled on or torn Up 
at will by ambitious Federal officeholders. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


Stocks vs. Cars 


January ends with the expected level- 
ing-off in business in full force. Though 
forewarned of it (ForBezs, Dec. 15, p. 
12), business men once more grow jit- 
tery about what’s ahead; and economic 
alarms from abroad, rumors that na- 
tions will be on the march this Spring, 
persistent refusal of the stock market 
to move in the right direction, do noth- 
ing to bolster confidence. Question: 
Will weakening stock market (p. 28) 
or strengthening automobile output (p. 
25) prove to be the better prophet? 


50% Record 


Stock market correctly forecast trou- 
ble in the Summer of 1937. Yet its 
record as a prophet is only 50%. And 
seasoned observers, though recognizing 
the threat of war, still maintain that 
the basic domestic business trend is 
upward (p. 20). 


Still Rolling 


Waves started directly and indirect- 
ly by McKesson & Robbins splash still 
roll on. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, re- 
versing money-saving procedure 
($8,000) of eliminating annual inven- 
tory certifications by outside auditors, 
decides to re-install the practice, have 
independent inventory audits made 
quarterly. New York State proposes li- 
censing of all public accountants so 
those guilty of unethical practices can 
be outlawed (thirteen states now have 
laws of one kind or another permitting 
control of accountants’ practices) . 
Radio Corp. of America reveals that 
ts stockholders, instead of manage- 
ment or directors, will from now on 


select auditors, thus joining the com- 
pany of U. S. Steel, Pacific Mills, At- 
lantic Refining, Westinghouse Electric 
and a few others. 


Milestone 


Long-delayed construction of the 
South’s first newsprint mill gets under 
way in Lufkin, Texas, marking an 
epochal milestone in the South’s indus- 
trialization. Scheduled for completion 
this year, armed with enough orders 
from Southern newspaper publishers 
to assure capacity operation for five 
years, the mill will utilize the South’s 
until-now useless slash pine for pulp, 
thus convert 200,000,000 acres of pine- 
covered Southern barrens into poten- 
tial wealth. 


Another Step 


Another step toward releasing in- 
dustrial possibilities in the South (see 
above) is taken when sixty Southern 
and Western members of the House of 
Representatives form a bloc to force 
more uniform railroad freight rates 
throughout the country, thus break 
down a system which they claim has 
kept industry out of their high-rate 
sections. 


New Orders 


Despite current hesitancy, announce- 
ments of new industrial buying and 
construction continue. Union Pacific, 
strong believer in new equipment (p. 
10), plans to buy more than a thou- 
sand lightweight freight cars. Seaboard 
orders $500,000 worth of rails and ac- 
cessories. Pennsylvania invests $2,100,- 
000 in new dining cars and coaches. 
Weirton Steel begins $250,000 re- 
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search laboratory. Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber installs $300,000 worth of ma- 
chinery in new Natchez, Miss., plant. 
International Harvester earmarks $6,- 
000,000 for 1939 plant construction. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland plans a new 
$1,000,000 plant. Revere Copper & 
Brass completes $3,250,000 factory. 
General Electric begins $2,000,000 Chi- 
cago office. Even utilities join in: 
Commonwealth & Southern, $33,000,- 
000 for 1939 construction; Consumers 
Power, $16,000,000; Southern Califor- 
nia Edison, $5,100,000. 


Exchange, Too 


As two more companies reveal an- 
nual-wage plans for workers (p. 17), 
New York Stock Exchange moves to- 
ward an annual wage for itself. For- 
merly, companies listing stocks on the 
Exchange paid a flat fee. Now, to sta- 
bilize its annual income, listers can 
make a down payment, plus an annual 
fee for fifteen years. 


Price Forecast? 


Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roe- 
buck, which must be shrewd judges of 
near-future price trends or lose heavi- 
ly, unveil Spring and Summer catalogs 
and prices. What they show: Prices 
about the same as last Fall, but lower 
than a year ago. 


Comic Opera 


Comic-opera civil war breaks out be- 
tween rival factions in United Automo- 
bile Workers. Sole issue is fight for 
power between Martin’s conservatives, 
Thomas’ radicals. Likely outcome is 
formation of two rival unions, catch- 
ing the industry in crossfire. 
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Jeffers of the U. P. 


His railroad spends money—on unconventional things that shock a lot of other railroads, 


But his railroad makes money—which not so many others do 


A CALIFORNIA-BOUND passenger emerg- 
ing from the smoking room of one of 
the women’s cars on a Union Pacific 
train was mildly startled, a couple of 
years ago, to bump into a tall, burly, 
red-faced man passing through. 

She was inclined to annoyance, for 
trainmen are the only males regularly 
permitted in these cars. But with a 
disarming Irish smile the big man ex- 
plained that he was an inspecting off- 
cial of the road, and took the oppor- 
tunity to ask what she thought of the 
train and of the service. 

She liked them fine. 

Well, was there any respect in which 
she could suggest improvements? What 
did she think of the smoking room ex- 
clusively for women? 

“Fine,” she declared. “It’s a real con- 
venience. But there is one way you slip- 
ped up.” 

“How’s that?” demanded the offi- 
cial, all agog—for it happened to be 
his pet idea, and he had personally 
planned the details. 

“Well,” she chuckled, throwing back 
the curtain and pointing, “what have 
you got those cuspidors for? Women 
smoke, you know, but they don’t spit.” 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE ON ASHTRAYS 


The big man guffawed. It was a 
grand joke on himself and on the 
road. He thanked the passenger, prom- 
ised her it would be taken care of 
without delay, went back toward the 
rear end of the train. They were just 
coming into Cheyenne. 

Next morning in the diner the ofh- 
cial stopped at the passenger’s table. 
“How do you like it now?” he asked. 

“I couldn’t believe my eyes,” she 
remarked with appreciation. “When I 
went into the smoking room this morn- 
ing I found they had taken out the 
cuspidors and put in standing ash- 
trays. How on earth did you do it?” 

“If you want the whole story,” he 
confessed, “I wired ahead to the divi- 
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sion superintendent at Ogden to go up- 
town and buy enough ashtray stands 
to replace all the cuspidors in the 
women’s smoking rooms. I suppose 
they did it before you were up.” 

“You people don’t waste much time, 
do you?” she exclaimed. “If I never 
accomplish anything else, I can al- 
ways tell my friends that a railroad 
refurnished a room for me overnight!” 

The fact is, the Union Pacific has 
never been noted for wasting much 
time when it sees a way to do a job 
better than before. And the man re- 
sponsible for that smoking-room shift 
has for almost fifty years been famous 
all the length of the System for wast- 
ing less time than anybody else. For 
all his long service, he is just a little 
past 60. And while he became presi- 
dent less than two years ago, it had 
been taken for granted for years and 
years that when Carl Gray should 
reach retirement age the place would 
belong to William Martin Jeffers. 

No doubt there have been young 
men who climbed more rapidly in rail- 
roading than Jeffers—but it seems a 
safe bet that they did it by marrying 
the boss’s daughter. Just as he lost no 
time in getting those cuspidors off the 
train, Jeffers wasted no day in going 
up the Union Pacific ladder. He did 
it on sheer ability and tremendous 
ambition, bulwarked by his huge body 
and physical strength that permitted 
him to work twice as hard as any- 
body else. 

Heaven knows there was no pull 
about it. His father came out from 
Ireland for a job helping to build the 
railroad back in the 1860's, and re- 
mained on at North Platte as a shop 
laborer. Young Bill had to go to work 
before he was 13. His job was office 
boy and janitor at the division office. 
He was mastered by a conviction that 
he could accomplish whatever any- 
body else could and that he was go- 
ing to. 
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At his age the distance he had to 
climb was awesome. But he started ~ 
promptly for the top. He speaks wist- 
fully, with more than a touch of re- 
gret, when you can get him to talk 
of his youth. He says frankly that he 
had no boyhood, would want no other 
youngster to work as he worked. It 
was not that his twelve-hour day at 
$15 a month was oppressive. But be- — 
cause he felt there was no minute to © 
be wasted, he hurried back to the™ 
office every evening while the other ~ 
kids were playing ball or Kelly pool.” 
He was out to learn a trade. 

Railroad telegraphers have the tra- 
dition of teaching anyone willing to 
work for the skill. Young Bill Jeffers ~ 
went straight to the telegraph office’ 
after supper, sat there watching and — 
asking questions until his eyes would 
stay open no longer. By the time he 
was 15 he was working as a regular 
operator. And always he was study- 
ing the next job in line, train dis 
patcher—though he took one Summer’ 
away from his key to be assistant 
foreman of a track gang because h 
wanted to learn something of main 
tenance of way. . 


i ae Righe ASE? 


WHEN A CLEAN-UP WAS NEEDED 


It took him a while to get above 
the operator’s job, for in those days 
there were no block signals and the 
safety of trains was in the dispatcher’s 
sole care. But he made it at 22; two 
years later he was chief dispatcher. 
Before he was 30 he was trainmaster, 
and known the length of the System. 
A kid, yes, but a railroad veteran who 
would take over any job that needed of 


cleaning up—and clean it up! Meo & ly, 
like that are always in brisk demand. J an 
They moved him from one hard spot he 
to the next. wh 


Old-timers who worked with him in roa 
those days are still talking of the way & Ne: 
he rose. Three years a trainmaster, & fey 
then he was assistant superintendent J® cha 








of the Utah division. Then, successive- 
ly, superintendent of the Wyoming 
and the Nebraska divisions. In 1915 
he was general superintendent, in 1916 
when he was 40 he was one of the 
toad’s three regional general managers. 
Next year he was a vice-president, a 
few years later the vice-president in 
charge of operation, in 1932 executive 


vice-president. Of course, nobody even 
bothered to wonder who would become 
president in 1937. Jeffers had been 
marked for that opening so long that it 
was a tradition. There was no stopping 
him—and nobody tried. 

What Jeffers is proudest of is not, 
oddly enough, his success. Rather he 
is proud of being an old-timer on the 
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Union Pacific. “I’ve never worked for 
anybody else,” he brags, “and my 
father never had another employer, 
either. There’s something about work- 
ing for the Union Pacific that gets in 
the blood. It’s the greatest asset the 
road has.” 

Ask him why and how his railroad 
is earning its expenses, its fixed 
charges and its dividends while most 
other roads are in the Federal courts 
or tottering on the edge. “Partly it 
is the way this road has been main- 
tained ever since the days of E. H. 
Harriman,” he explains. “The policy 
has always been to spend money while 
we were making it, to have heavier 
rails and heavier ties and heavier bal- 
last and better equipment than we 
needed to get by. For instance, in 1937 
we bought a lot of the most econom- 
ical modern locomotives, and they are 
saving us money every mile‘they run. 
When times get hard, we can save 
money and still have everything in 
apple-pie order. 


RAILROADS MADE THEIR OWN BED 


“But after all, the biggest reason 
is in the morale of the working force. 
Unless you have worked for the road, 
you can’t know what it is. We get 
along with our men. Why shouldn't 
we? Practically everybody in an upper 
job has worked through the ranks, 
most of them have never worked for 
any other road. Man, they’re Union 
Pacific men, and they wouldn’t be 
anything else! 

“You can’t measure what that’s 
worth. But you can feel it. The track 
man doesn’t waste spikes. The dis- 
patcher is a little more careful than 
he needs to be. The superintendent 
of a division is responsible only for 
operating, but Union Pacific superin- 
tendents are traditionally proud to be 
of help to the traffic department. It’s 
that way in every job, from top to 
bottom. And the aggregate of all these 
little savings and little added dabs of 
revenue accounts for a big share of 
our profits.” 

Railroad spokesmen who sing the 
blues all the time are in no high favor 
with the head of the Union Pacific. 
“Of course, the railroads have been 
kicked around a lot more than is good 
for them,” he declares. “But a great 
many of the railroads’ difficulties are 
of their own making. For a long while 
we sat back and assumed we were so 
good we couldn’t be better. Before we 
woke up, we pretty nearly lost our 
shirts. But it isn’t too late yet for sav- 
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Jeffers jumps at new equipment. The U. P. owns the pioneering new steam-electric locomotive 
(Forses, Jan. 1, p. 16) ; and it’s now spending millions on new freight and passenger cars 


ing a lot of what we lost through our 
own faults. 

“We worried about the passengers 
we were losing to the bus and to the 
private automobile. Finally, on our 
road we decided it was time to get 
busy. For the life of me, I couldn't 
see why a train ride couldn’t be made 
more economical and more comfort- 
able than an automobile. So we started 
out to learn not what our passengers 
thought about it, but what the folks 
thought who were traveling in other 
ways. A lot of us took long trips by 
bus. We found out what people dis- 
liked in railroad service, what they 
wanted. Then we set about giving them 
what they wanted.” 

Most spectacular result is The Chal- 
lenger, the low-rate train that runs be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles carry- 
ing only coaches and tourist sleepers. 
Jeffers did not find out everything at 
the start, but he got enough informa- 
tion to put that train on the rails. He 
cut costs by taking out the frills, but 
he kept what was necessary and added 
some new refinements, and as rapidly 
as these proved themselves he extended 
them to other trains. 

For example, his investigations dis- 
closed that people traveling with small 
children needed assistance. So he lifted 
from the airlines the idea of putting on 
stewardesses who are trained nurses. 
Coaches were rebuilt so that they are 
really comfortable to sleep in. Coach 





lights are turned off at 9 o'clock and 
blue lights take their place—Jeffers got 
that idea while visiting a friend in a 
Chicago hospital. Coach passengers give 
up their tickets when they get on, and 
each conductor passes them along to 
the next conductor just as has always 
been done with sleeper passengers. Now 
the brakemar doesn’t bang into the car 
at each station and yell. He comes in 
not with a lantern but with a flashlight, 
wakes the passenger gently and tells 
him the next is his station, tiptoes out 
again. 


IT WORKED—IN REVERSE 


Challenger tourist sleepers measure 
up to standard equipment on many 
regular runs of other railroads. Club 
cars are plentiful, comfortable. The 
atmosphere is homey, chummy, more 
like a sea voyage than an overland 
haul. Folks get acquainted, compare 
snapshots of their grandchildren, thor- 
oughly enjoy the trip and their fellow 
passengers. Jeffers has a favorite story 
to illustrate this point. A while back, 
traffic was light. So they temporarily 
consolidated The Challenger and the 
Los Angeles Limited, which run on 
the same schedule. “We thought the 
Challenger folks would feel compli- 
mented to be part of the same train as 
the Limited,” he chuckles. “We were 
worried whether the Limited passen- 
gers would mind. It turned out just 
opposite. The Limited passengers paid 
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no attention to it, but the Challe 
passengers said the Limited folks were 
snooty and not friendly! So we had to 
split the trains apart again.” 

Most of the features that make The 
Challenger especially attractive to its 
regular. clientele cost the road nothing 
extra, many of them actually save it 
money. The meals, for instance. The 
passenger eats on its diner for about 
a dollar a day. The road loses money 
on this, but less than it loses on a 
regular diner where higher prices pre. 
vail. The smaller selection offered, 
larger volume and less elaborate ser. 
vice cut overhead. Everybody is a 
lot better off. 











BUT THE GOAL IS PROFIT 


Coach fare on this train is 2 cents 
a mile—for transcontinental and round 
trips as low as 1% cents per mile, 
Sleeper passengers pay 2% cents a 
mile, with reductions on transcontin- 
ental and round trips, and their berths 
cost just half the standard Pullman 
fare. The consequence of all these 
factors is that every day when the 
train pulls out it is loaded to its 
capacity of 300—mind you, 100 is a 
big load on a full-rate transcontinental 
train. In Summer vacation season The 
Challenger goes out in two sections, 
carrying from 500 to 600 people. Mass 
production of minimum-cost transpor- 
tation is why the train is a little gold 
mine for earnings. 

Sampling the traffic shows that the 
bulk of the passengers are folks who 
used to travel in their own automo- 
biles or else did not travel at all. 
That’s the kind of creative develop. 
ment Jeffers feels the rails need to 
apply throughout. It is coming, he 
says, faster than people outside the 
industry recognize—but it has to come 
still faster. 

Get him started and Jeffers wil 
talk about a hundred different Union 
Pacific projects. He can tell you how 
Sun Valley was conceived and de 
veloped, how the first experimental 
streamliner between Chicago and Port. 
land is still.running at no extra fare, 
how the newer fleet of “City of 
streamliners was developed and put to 
earning net profits. 

Make no mistake about it, no matter 
how unconventional may be the Union 
Pacific’s approach to a problem, th 
purpose is to increase net revenue 
Earnings statements show how succes* 
ful it has been. 

Undoubtedly the long-standing pe! 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Put Ideas to Work 


Some business ideas are worth a million, some a dime a dozen. It depends on what you do 
about them; the man who gets the credit isn’t always the man who had the idea first 


EVERY DAY, on every hand, we hear 
someone say, “I’ve got an idea.” 

But rarely—in business, or in any 
other phase of life—does this same 
person add, “and I’m putting it to 
work.” 

Most of us humans are content to sit 
back and toy with our ideas, dismiss- 
ing them as unsound or absurd with- 
out even having a try at them. Yet, as 
essayist Emerson once observed, “To 
dismiss an idea as unworkable without 
putting it to test is to be defeated be- 
fore you begin.” 

Too many business men are over- 
skeptical of their own ideas, as well 
as the ideas of their colleagues and as- 
sistants. As a result, they miss many 
an opportunity. History is studded 
with examples of men who fought 
against great odds and won; not en- 
tirely because they had “something on 
the ball,” but because they did start 
the ball rolling. 

Everything must have a beginning; 
and when the ancients said that a job 
well begun was half done, they wanted 
to stress the importance of making a 
beginning. 

The other day I was talking with a 
restaurant man who sat next to me at 
an advertising luncheon. Business, he 
said, was falling off—but in the next 
breath he launched into the explana- 
tion of a business-building idea he had 
just conceived. His eyes flashed, his 
voice boomed, as he talked. What he 
wanted to do, as he himself admitted, 
had never before been attempted. 





DON SAMSON 


“It would put me on top again!” 
he exclaimed. 

His idea sounded good to me. I told 
him so and asked him when he would 
put his idea to work, or at least to the 
test. He pursed his lips and, drawing 
little zeros on the tablecloth with the 
end of his fork, sighed, “It will never 
work.” 

He was not unlike the young man 
who consulted a successful banker to 
help him in choosing a career. When 
the banker asked him what he would 
like to do, the young man replied with- 
out batting an eyelash, “I would like 
to be an undertaker, but,” he shook 
his head, “I could never handle dead 
people.” 


WALLY WAS THE JOKER 


In contrast, consider the case of 
Woolworth, the dime-store magnate. It 
is said that he was not the first to 
dream of merchandising miscellaneous, 
low-cost items under a single roof. He 
was, however, the first to put the idea 
to work. He turned his back on the 
titters that greeted his experiment; he 
failed three times; but still convinced 
that his idea was sound, he made a 
fourth venture—and you know the 
rest. 

A novelty manufacturer recently 
told me of how, a few months before 
the coronation of George VI of Eng- 
land, he had conceived the idea of a 
coronation deck of playing cards. 
“Wally,” he explained, “was to be the 
joker, and .. .” Well, he had figured 
it out in every detail; but he put it 
off and dismissed the thought when- 
ever it entered his head until a com- 
petitor brought out a coronation deck 
and, in the words of my friend, 
“cleaned up.” 

“But he missed the real idea,” my 
friend declared, with a wag of his 
head. And I, too, wagged my head, 
sadly, at my friend. 
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He is no exception. On the contrary, 
it is safe to say that his experience 
is the rule. All new ideas are shy when 
first introduced among our old ones. 
Every new idea is condemned as im- 
practical, incoherent or ridiculous. 
“Every new idea,” according to Sam- 
uel Butler, the English ironist, “has 
something of the pain and peril of 
childbirth about it.” 

Restaurant men laughed when a 
young San Franciscan introduced the 
“bottomless cup,” or all the coffee you 
can drink for a dime, but when the 
innovation proved to be a big booster 
of the sales-check average it gained 
nationwide popularity in the trade. In- 
cidentally, the “bottomless cup” was 
not a brain-child of the young San 
Franciscan; but, weary of hearing 
some friends discussing its possibili- 
ties, he gave it a try. 

A Long Island dairyman, walking 
one day in the rain, got the bright idea 
of marketing “eggs laid while you 
wait!” The idea was so silly, he says, 
that he told none of his assistants about 
it. Nevertheless, he started to advertise 
“Eggs Laid While You Wait” and 
sales, he says, showed an increase of 
42% the first week. 

Andrew Carnegie once said that 
people always over-estimate the ability 
of the successful business man. “Busi- 
ness,” he said, “fairly bristles with 
energy, resourcefulness and devotion 
to routine, but none of these is quite 
so valuable as the spirit of experiment, 

(Continued on page 22) 











Shirtsleeve Public Relations 


Strip off its grandiose trappings, put public relations on a shirtsleeve basis, and you may find 
(as this company does) that it’s the best of all business-building tools 


Tuis is the story of a boy, a calf and 
a bank. Particularly of a bank, and 
of the public-relations program with 
which that bank, in five years, has 
made itself a community institution 
and built its deposits from zero to 
more than $1,850,000 in an Ohio Val- 
ley town of some 16,000 people. 

Early in 1936, 15-year-old Charles 
F. Heldman borrowed $15 from his 
farmer father and bought a calf to 
enter in the Better Calf Club Contest of 
the New First National Bank of Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

At the end of the season, he sold the 
calf for $50. The following Spring, 
he used part of the money to buy two 
more calves to enter in the year’s con- 
test. Then he planted two acres of 
high-quality corn and a half-acre of al- 
falfa on land donated by his father. 
using the balance of his $50 to pay for 
seed and fertilizer. 

When harvesting season came, the 
corn had a market value of $230. The 
alfalfa fed his calves. And though the 
calves weren't prize-winners, young 
Charles sold one for $79. In less than 


When the community prospers, local business prospers. And if community building 
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two years, he had built $15 into $309, 
and he still owned a calf. As a result, 
young Charles Heldman is today well 
on the way to becoming one of to- 
morrow’s successful farmers, and a po- 
tential valuable depositor and customer 
of the bank. 

There, in a nutshell, is the reason 
why the New First National Bank of 
Marietta sees public relations not as a 
dry theory remote from everyday busi- 
ness transactions, but as a living tool 
of progressive management on which 
the success of an individual business 
can be firmly built. 

For behind the progress of the boy 
and the bank is a long-range public-re- 
lations program which starts at the 
very base of the economic structure of 
the region which the bank serves. 

Depression-born, the New First Na- 
tional of Marietta was organized in 
1934 to succeed The First National, 
which had failed to reopen following 
the 1933 moratorium after surviving 
every other economic storm since Civil 
War times. 

The new bank’s stock was subscribed 
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by 751 people, practically all of them 
residents of Marietta’s Washington 
County, who responded to the appeal 
that it was an essential recovery move- 
ment which could best be carried 
through by town and county pulling 
together. 

In creating this foundation for the 
opening of the new bank, much good- 
will was naturally generated. This sup- 
plied the groundwork for the public- 
relations program which, since open- 
ing day in February, 1934, has been 
in large measure responsible for build- 
ing a banking institution with assets of 
more than $2,000,000 in a small city 


gained n 
quality of-entties and keen 
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Lobby displays of local products, ranging from furniture to honey and vegetables, spur local 





i which has three other banks as well. 
) The stock for the new bank had been 
sold by voluntary “Community Work- 
ers,” aided by a barrage of advertising 
and campaign speeches which mer- 
chandised it as a county-wide institu- 
tion whose opening would be a symbol 
of local spirit, pride and enterprise. 
From the moment the doors opened. 
the bank’s management realized that 
this backlog of public goodwill created 
a unique opportunity for further de- 
velopment; accordingly, a definite pro- 
gram was worked out to make the most 
of it for the good of both bank and 
community. 

Bank officials knew that truck gar- 
dening was a major source of local 
farm income, that as many as a thou- 
sand refrigerator carloads of Washing- 
ton County produce had been shipped 
in a single year to city markets. But 
they also recognized the tremendous 
opportunities offered by livestock rais- 
ing, which up to that time had been 
lackadaisically developed in this rich 
Ohio Valley region. By campaigning 
for diversification as a background for 
general farming, they promptly capi- 
talized on this opportunity to give con- 


ee 








buying. They also bring new depositors and borrowers into the building 


structive aid to the region's Number 
One industry—agriculture. 

One aspect is the series of Washing- 
ton County Better Calf Club contests, 
which have given many farm children, 
among them young Charles Heldman, 
their first boost along the road toward 
becoming successful farmers. 

The first contest is typical of those 
which have followed. The bank 
awarded silver cups to four winners in 
beef and dairy calf classes. (As an 
added attraction, in 1937 and 1938 en- 
trants registering before June 1 were 
rewarded with a free trip to the Ohio 
State Fair at Columbus.) Judging took 
place at the Washington County Fair: 
later, the bank played host to entrants 
at a complimentary luncheon at which 
the winners received their trophies. 

But all was not clear sailing at the 
contest’s outset in 1935. At first, the 
county agricultural agent was some- 
what skeptical of the bank’s motives in 
urging competitive livestock raising by 
boys and girls; he felt that it was 
simply seeking publicity. To convince 
him and other skeptics, the president 
of the New First National wrote per- 
sonal letters to various farm clubs out- 
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lining the real reasons for the pro- 
gram, and he and the cashier took ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to ad- 
dress the clubs, not on banking, but on 
the locality’s need for building a more 
prosperous agricultural community 
through raising good livestock. 

By the end of 1935, the initial skep- 
ticism had vanished: Agricultural in- 
terests were convinced that the bank 
was in earnest, and widespread com- 
ment and interest was already proving 
that the community-building program 
was well worthwhile as an institution- 
building activity. 

Meanwhile, the bank’s building-up 
campaign for the area it serves was 
going ahead on still other fronts. 
“Know Your Washington County Farm 
Products” was the theme of one of 
them—a successful attempt to promote 
the products of local farms to towns- 
people. Nearby truck growers, receiv- 
ing personal invitations to participate 
from bank officials, gladly brought in 
seasonable displays: of their produce 
for weekly exhibits in the lobby of the 
bank building. Concurrent advertising 
on the farm page of the Marietta Daily 
Times called attention in chatty, 
“folksy” copy to the featured product 
of the week, commented on its con- 
tribution to the county’s prosperity, 
played up the names of farmer-exhib- 
itors, and hammered away at the basic 
idea that a community progresses and 
develops through mutual exchange of 
goods and services. Goodwill for the 
bank among farmers was an important 
result; in addition, many of the towns- 
people who were attracted to the lobby 
by the displays were potential deposi- 
tors and customers of the bank. 

Another facet of the New First Na- 
tional’s public-relations program had 
to do with Marietta’s thirty-five diver- 
sified manufacturing plants. Once more 
concentrating on the theme of mutual 
exchange of goods and services, a 
“Know Your Washington County Man- 
ufactured Products” exhibit series in 
the bank’s lobby, accompanied by loca} 
advertising, featured the products of 
local plants and explained the part they 
play in community prosperity. 

Although the publicity value of these 
contests and campaigns was secondary 
to their public-relations and business- 
building values, the program stood on 
its own feet from the first point of view 
alone. The local newspaper regarded 
each development as legitimate news of 
interest to the town and county; it took 
the initiative in reporting and editor- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What’s New in Business 


Who Are Consumers? 


Knowledge of just who the great 
American consumer is and why he 
does what he does is a key of knowl- 
edge with overwhelming power. For it 
can unlock the door to an entirely new 
world of accurate, resultful merchan- 
dising. 

January brought two new attempts 
at finding the key. In its convention 
in New York City, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association chose a 
Metropolitan housewife as “Mrs. Typi- 
cal Consumer,” and induced her to tell 
the assembled merchants a few things 
that are wrong with retailing—mostly 
gaudy, over-done merchandise claims, 
in her opinion (see also p. 8). 

Another approach was the forma- 
tion of the Ayer Foundation for Con- 
sumer Analysis by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., leading advertising agency. Op- 
erating independently of the agency’s 
production departments and headed by 
Dr. Donald A. Laird, erstwhile Col- 
gate University industrial psychologist, 
the foundation will attempt “to under- 
stand the consumer better, with a view 
to reaching him more efficiently and 
economically.” Proposed studies in- 
clude the attitudes and reactions of 
people, media functions, promotion 
techniques, measuring the power of 
advertising, and scientific product test- 


ing. 


Who Are Owners? 


“Who owns this company—Amer- 
ica’s ‘Sixty Families’ or plain, ordi- 
nary people?” 

When Monsanto Chemical Co. exec- 
utives asked themselves this question 
last year, they already knew the an- 
swer. But the public didn’t, and they 
suspected that employees might be 
none too sure. 

The outcome was a decision to an- 
swer the query once and for all. And 
in the latest issue of Monsanto Maga- 
zine the results of the decision—a 
thorough study of Monsanto stock- 
holders—are presented to employees. 


The company also presents them to 
American industry, as a picture of the 
stockholders of a typical U. S. com- 
pany—neither huge nor tiny, neither 
flamboyant nor stodgy. 

Monsanto stock is held by 10,170 
American stockholders. Men number 
3,890; women, 3,714; estates or trusts, 
1,601. The remaining 965 are -invest- 
ment trusts, charitable institutions, col- 
leges, joint owners, brokers and uni- 
dentifiable individuals. Only 326 hold- 
ers of all kinds own 501 or more 
shares; the vast majority own 25 
shares or less. 

But after the figures had been col- 
lected, the whole study still needed 
dramatization. Monsanto’s method of 
doing this was unique. Choosing Cin- 
cinnati as a typical well-known city 
containing no Monsanto branch plant 
which might distort the scene, Mon- 
santo sent a photographer to take in- 
formal pictures of the stockholders in 
their day-to-day activities, then pub- 
lished them along with captions telling 
who the holders were. 

Among the stockholders thus pre- 
sented to employees in Monsanto Mag- 
azine are a produce merchant, a life- 
insurance executive, a bookkeeper, a 
candy-maker, a housewife, a salesman, 
a shirt manufacturer, a teacher, a jani- 
tor, a tanner, a chemist. In short, 


plain, ordinary people, so much like 
Monsanto employees that no one could 
draw the line between them. 


Radio’s Dilemma 


Time after time, when an industry 
begins to think it’s settling down to 
stability something comes along to up. 
set the apple cart. 

Radio provides an illuminating ex. 
ample. 

After a wild and woolly past, it was 
approaching something like stability— 
when midget receiving sets suddenly 
caught the public fancy. Now, televi- 
sion is beginning to hammer at its 
gates. Nor is this all. 

During January, two new develop- 
ments brought further disturbances to 
radio’s peace of mind. 

First, from Columbia University 
came reports that a new method of 
broadcasting, requiring new types of 
receiving sets, would practically elim- 
inate all static, tube noises and fading, 
Designed by Major E. H. Armstrong, 
professor of electrical engineering, the 
new broadcasting methods use short 
wave lengths which may result in open- 
ing up new air channels which are 
comparatively unused today. 

Second, Muzak Corp., New York 
company selling “wired radio” to 
hotels and restaurants, reported that it 
was ready to supply apartment houses 
with wired radio sets at a cost approxi- 
mately the same as a telephone. 

Musak offers listeners the choice of 
its own musical program, transcribed, 
and four radio programs from which 
all advertising announcements are 
eliminated. Reception of programs is 
also claimed to be free from static and 


“World’s largest trucks”—International Nickel Co.’s candidates tower over drivers. Diesel 
driven, they weigh 57 tons loaded, carry 35 tons of ore in new open-pit mining operations 
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Diesel- 
erations 





fading; tuning by buttons makes it 
fool-proof. 

Since it costs $5,000 to install a cen- 
tral transmitter for apartment receiv- 
ers, only those apartment houses with 
many subscribers will be serviced. 


Longer Rails? 


Newest proposal for cutting railroad 
operating costs, now being studied by 
railroad operators and steel makers, is 
to lengthen the standard thirty-nine- 
foot rail section to forty-five feet. 

Many railroad men favor the move. 
Longer rails mean fewer sections and 
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joints over a given distance; and fewer 
joints—where most of the wear and 
tear on equipment occurs—mean lower 
maintenance costs for rolling stock, too. 

Nevertheless, longer rails have dis- 
advantages: Replacement is more cost- 
ly, laying track on sharp curves is 
more difficult, and making room for 
rail expansion and contraction is more 
of a problem. 

Rail manufacturers have objections, 
too. Engineers estimate that the new 
equipment necessary to roll longer rails 
would cost steel makers from $5,000,- 
000 to $6,000,000. And if steel mills 


go to this additional expense (which 





“Best store-created package of the year”—awarded at National Retail Dry Goods Association’s 
convention—is Associated Merchandising Corp.’s P&S family group. The compact, space-saving 
bottles, their labels on the side, can be stored sidewise on cabinet shelves (Worsinger) 





A skit at NRDGA’s convention dramatizes three principal ways to raise employee morale: 
Give credit for good work; stir interest in job; above, “inject” fair wages (Women’s Wear Daily) 
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might be offset by a proposed $1-a-ton 
increase in rail prices), they wonder if 
the change will be permanent. British 
rails are made in seventy-nine-foot sec- 
tions; German rails are 100 feet long. 
Why stop at forty-five feet? 

In February, railroads and steel 
companies plan to hold a conference 
out of which, they hope, will come the 
answer. 


New Wage Trend 
Since 
panies 


mid-December, more com- 
have adopted annual-wage 
plans than in any other similar period 
in industrial history. While the total— 
three—is not large, the trend is unmis- 
takable (Fores, Jan. 15, p. 12). 

First was Spiegel, Inc., mail-order 
house (Fores, Jan. 15, p. 20). Now 
come two new recruits, Armstrong 
Cork Co. of Lancaster, Pa., and A. I. 
Namm & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
partment store. 

The Namm program is particularly 
significant because it goes into effect 
at a time when many other department 
stores are studying annual-wage plans. 
Thus, it may become a pattern for 
other retailers to follow. 

The 90% of Namm’s 1,300 regular 
employees who have had a year or 
more of service are covered; excluded 
are workers hired more recently and 
the relatively few who are taken on 
temporarily for the Easter and Christ- 
mas rushes. The minimum amount of 
work guaranteed per year ranges 
through 40, 44, 48 and 52 weeks, de- 
pending on whether the employee has 
been with the company one year, from 
one to three years, from three to five 
vears, or more than five years. Cost is 
expected to be low; if the plan had 
been in effect last year, the company 
points out, only eleven regular em- 
ployees would have been paid for more 
work than they actually did. 

Armstrong Cork Co.’s set-up is a part 
of its “Economic Security Program for 
1939.” 

Armstrong’s standard work week is 
forty hours. During this year, hourly- 
rate workers with a year or more of 
service will be paid for a minimum of 
twenty-four hours of work per week, 
whether they actually work or not. The 
amount of “make-up” pay allowed dur- 
ing the year, however, is limited; it 
amounts to fifty-four hours for one- 
year employees and goes up to 120 
hours for ten-year employees. 

Another feature of the Armstrong 

(Continued on page 33) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Wy SHOULD there be any trust of 
brains? If there is anything in this 
world that should be free and inde- 
pendent, it is brain—the brain that 
belongs to every human being. Brains 
should be co-operative, but not 
scrambled and handed out for public 
feasting! No wonder we have so much 
mental indigestion during these trou- 
blesome times. The most effective way 
to waste a brain is to hand it over to 
someone else to handle. God gave us 
brains to use, to develop, to enlarge— 
but not to loan or waste. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADAMs. 


A man who dares to waste one hour 
of life has not discovered the value of 
life. —DAarRwIn. 


The secret of being tiresome is to 
tell everything. —VOLTAIRE. 


The material progress we have made 
has led us to feel that all we need to 
preserve our civilization is the con- 
tinuance of various scientific discover- 
ies. We have learned, though, that our 
civilization will not remain in existence 
unless we seek and obtain the divine 
aid of Jesus Christ. 

—BisHop WituiaM T. MANNING. 


Only those who have the patience to 
do simple things perfectly will acquire 
the skill to do difficult things easily. 

—SCHILLER. 


The virtues which should be prized 
most today, if civilization is to mean 
the evolution of social ethics to a noble 
plane, is regard for spiritual values, 
love of truth and beauty, righteousness, 
care for the suffering, sympathy with 
the oppressed, and belief in the 
brotherhood of man. 

—Sir RicHarD GREGORY. 


Satire is a sort of glass wherein be- 
holders do generally discover every- 
body’s face but their own. —Swirt. 


He that strives to touch a star, often 
stumbles at a straw. —SPENCER. 


The busy world sometimes forgets 
that we need sympathy in our happi- 
ness as well as in our sorrow. 

—C. Hanrorp HENDERSON. 


Man WANTED 


A man for hard work and rapid 
promotion, who can find things to be 
done without the help of a manager 
and assistants. 

A man who gets to work on time in 
the morning and does not imperil the 
lives of others in an attempt to be first 
out of the office at night. 

A man who listens carefully when 
spoken to, and asks only enough ques- 
tions to insure accuracy in carrying 
out instructions. 

A man who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible about 
it. 

A man who looks you straight in 
the eye and tells the truth every time. 

A man who does not pity himself 
for having to dig in and hustle. 

A man who is cheerful, courteous 
to everyone, and determined to make 
good. 

If interested, apply any hour, any- 
where, any place, to anyone. 

—Moror West. 


Great business enterprises are more 
often the products of integration or 
combination resulting from the need 
of great tasks to be done, of great 
obstacles to be overcome and last, but 
by no means least, of serious periods 
of depression that must be weathered. 

—James H. R. CRoMWELL. 
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The disease of our society, as a Brit. 
ish economist points out, is acquisitive. 
ness. A community in which everyone 
is “on the make” is a hellish one to 
live in. Where the profit motive is 
dominant, characters diabolically self. 
ish are produced. How many college 
graduates have entered on their careers 
ambitious to “make their pile” and, 
whether they made it or not, have been 
spiritually damaged by the attempt? 

—Henry Sioane Corrin, DD. 


Some people never learn anythi 
because they understand everything 


too soon. —Pope. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagin. 
ation as society is wholesome for the 
character. —JAMES RussELL LoweLL. 


Good temper, like a sunny day, 
sheds a brightness over everything. 
—WasuincTon Irvine. 


A plan should be a productive piece 
of economic machinery! —T. ApDams. 


While realization of industry’s re. 
sponsibilities to society is growing, the 
general welfare calls for even greater 
progress. No longer can industry plow 
a single furrow toward a single strictly 
commercial objective; instead, it must 
manage its affairs with due regard to 
the whole field of human relations. 

—Epwarp R. Stettinius, chairman, 

U. S. Steel Corp. 


The world, tricked and duped, has 
struck bottom, but now we are in a 
world of resurging faith and God is 
reappearing.—JosePH R. Sizoo. D.D. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been pub- 
lished in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Thou shalt not be afraid for 
the terror by night; nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day. 
—Psalms 91:5. 


Sent in by H. C. Werbes, Ottertail, 
Minn. What is your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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B. G. DAHLBERG 


SALESMANSHIP PLUS. 

The resourceful president of Celo- 
tex, B. G. Dahlberg, includes in his 
annual report a posed photograph of 
Pope Pius XI, to advertise celotex! 

This is understood to be the first 
time in history that the head of the 
Catholic Church has ever granted such 
an extraordinary favor. 

How come? 

His Holiness was so pleased with the 
results of insulating the floors and ceil- 
ings of the bedroom, dining room and 
reception room of his private apart- 
ments in Vatican City with celotex that 
he caused his gratification to be com- 
municated to its creator, Mr. Dahlberg. 
Sensing the value of this unique testi- 
monial, the latter did the rest. 


COMMONPLACE in this country, but 
rare in any other land: Starting as 
a porter in a drug store, Samuel C. 
Dobbs, of Atlanta, announces a gift of 
$1,000,000 “as an investment in boys 
and girls of this day and of the fu- 
ture,” in the form of an endowment 
for Emory University. 

He climbed to the presidency of 
Coca-Cola, an enterprise which, under 
successive brilliant pilots, has made 
business history—and not a few mil- 
lionaires. 

“I am making this investment now 


instead of by will,” says Mr. Dobbs,: 


“because I want to see the money at 
work.” 

Here is a suggestion for other phil- 
anthropically-minded men of means to 
follow. 

Why not enjoy the thrill derivable 
from such a deed and its fruits instead 
of holding on to every penny until 
death? Death duties take the major 
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portion of huge bequests. And, as 
James J. Hill pithily said, “There are 
no pockets in shrouds.” 

Incidentally, Coca-Cola never had 
an abler head than youthful Robert W. 
Woodruff, who has expanded its oper- 
ations and its profits to wholly un- 
precedented dimensions. 


Sec has only to shake a little finger 
at any individual or concern in Wall 
Street to cause shivering. But that re- 
doubtable Westerner, Banker A. P. 
Giannini, is afraid of nobody, nothing 
—not even a New Deal body of bu- 
reaucrats. He is a fighter. Whatever 
the outcome of their attack on his in- 
stitutions, SEC members will find they 
have been in a battle. 


CHALK UP another important presi- 
dency to a college-bred. John A. Stev- 
enson (52), just elevated from the ex- 
ecutive vice-presidency to the presi- 
dency of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., was for years an educator. 
He became director of the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmen at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The Equitable 
Life of New York spotted him and 
made him a vice-president. 

Ten years ago he organized the John 
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Joun A. STEVENSON 


A. Stevenson Agency for Penn Mutual 
in Philadelphia, built up a tremendous 
business ($36,000,000 a year), was se- 
lected vice-president to take charge of 
the company’s entire agency depart- 
ment, again attained outstanding re- 
sults, and was rewarded with the ex- 
ecutive vice-presidency two years ago. 

This A.B., A.M., Ph.D., possesses a 
sparkling intellect, broad erudition, un- 
usual creative ability, plus faculty for 
selling and teaching and training others 
how to sell. He has contrived to find 
time to become an effective public 
speaker, author, and filler of various 
pro bono publico offices. 

His Scottish-Irish blood contains an 
admirable admixture of the practical 
and the imaginative. But he has found 
it necessary to work long hours, make 
countless contacts and burn much 
midnight oil to win his way in the 
world. 


AFTER much guessing, agitation and 
cogitation, the reorganized New York 
Curb Exchange has nominated for its 
first chairman Clarence Bettman (46). 
His first Wall Street job was as a 
runner, $5 a week. He has risen wholly 
without extraneous aid or influence. 
Intensely human, he ardently be- 
lieves in the democratization of Wall 
Street and its institutions. He believes 
in play as well as in work—and in en- 
joying family life. His favorite sports 
are bass fishing, deer hunting, ice- 
boating, especially in Canada. 
Although he has no sons (but two 
daughters), he is a Boy Scout leader 
in his home State, New Jersey. He 
shuns modern novels but devours bi- 
ographies. His popularity, as well as 
his ability, won him his new responsi- 


bilities. —B. C. F. 














B.C. FORBES SAYS— 


Home Trend Satisfactory; 


Foreign Events Disturb 


Economic developments at home are 
fairly satisfactory. The political trend 
is most encouraging. 

Foreign events on the other hand, 
have been acutely disturbing. 

These are held mainly blameable for 
the severe setback securities suffered 
late last month. Premier Chamberlain 
made a plea to British civilians to 
step forward to be fitted into nation- 
wide defense, and his tone spread pessi- 
mism. Mussolini reiterated determina- 
tion to wring territorial concessions 
from France, a stand which evoked un- 
compromising French resentment. Pos- 
sible developments in Spain stirred ad- 
ditional apprehension throughout Eur- 
ope. Hitler’s ousting of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht as head of the Reichsbank in- 
cited fear that Hitler plans still more 
flagrant violation of all orthodox finan- 
cial and international economic prin- 
ciples and practices. 

Although this writer urged calm 
over the European situation month 
after month and year after year when 
American newspapers were playing up 
war scares, he could not but conclude 
that Hitler’s scheme to invade Czecho- 
slovakia contained dire peril to the 
peace of Europe. Nor can it be as- 
sumed that danger of a conflagration 
has been removed. The writer prefers 


to take a realistic view of the awesome 
potentialities overseas. 

Yet one American financial author- 
ity, just back from Europe, assures 
me: “No war in Europe impends. 
Neither Germany nor Italy is in a posi- 
tion, financially, to wage major war- 
fare. They are in bad shape economi- 
cally. Their stock of gold is extremely 
low. The conquest of Ethiopia has im- 
poverished and is impoverishing Italy. 
The loss of human lives, there as well 
as in Spain, is not at all palatable to 
the Italian people. Chamberlain’s pop- 
ular reception when he arrived in Ger- 
many on his peace mission provided 
an index to the real feelings of the 
German population. 

He added that Japan is being bled 
white by her far-flung military opera- 
tions in China. Also that Russia’s 
rulers have their hands full with do- 
mestic problems and troubles. 

Furthermore, he emphasized that 
Britain is rapidly strengthening her 
armaments, that France has become 
more stabilized, and that President 
Roosevelt has left European dictators 
no room for doubt where he stands. 

So much of foreign clouds. 

The picture at home is very differ- 
ent. Since Congress met it has become 
immeasurably brighter politically. And 
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since political uncertainties were gen. 
erally held accountable for the retard. 
ation of recovery, this fact should 
prove most stimulating. 

Briefly : 

President Roosevelt is revealing that 
he realizes he can no longer ride a 
high horse, ride rough-shod over Con. 
gress, inflict upon the nation any and 
every extravagant or un-American 
whim entering his head. He has given 
assurances that he will not attempt to 
force through the legislature additional} 
radical disruptive “reforms,” but will, 
rather, favor remedying defects in cer. 
tain important laws previously. rail- 
roaded through Congress. Because of 
his own immunity from financial econ- 
omizing all through his sheltered life, 
it would perhaps be too much to ex- 
pect that he would seek to limit Gov- 
ernment expenditures, notwithstanding 
the staggering debt he has already fas. 
tened on the nation and the appalling 
deficits foreshadowed for the current 
and the coming fiscal year. 

Congress has become the hope of 
business, industry, finance, the hope 
of all thoughtful, responsible citizens 
who realize the inevitable ultimate con- 
sequences of ballooning deficits and 
debts. Not only has Congress exhibited 
opposition to President Roosevelt’s gi- 
gantic relief recommendations, but it 
is manifesting a disposition to co- 
operate constructively with the employ- 
ing and investing classes to hasten the 
resumption of better times and wider 
employment. 

All indications are that public senti- 
ment has turned against business-bait- 
ing and now favors legislative conserv- 
atism. This is legitimately interpret- 
able as signifying that New Dealism, 
with its accompanying reckless spend- 
ing, has passed its peak, that the trend 
towards dictatorship has been checked, 
that Constitutional Americanism will 
re-flourish—and that President Roose- 
velt must abandon whatever third-term 
aspirations may have taken possession 
of him during the heyday of his un- 
challenged rule over Congress. 

The opening weeks of 1939 have 
brought no decisive changes in the 
trade, industrial, financial, agricultur- 
al, employment trend. Mild unevenness 
has ruled, some industries doing a little 
better, others slackening slightly. 

My very definite view is that, should 
Europe become less menacing, Amet- 
ica is entitled to enjoy a very impres 
sive forward movement—probably pre- 
saged first by a sharp upturn in the 
security markets. 
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2 — A DAY IN THE LIFE OF DONALD MARTIN 
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ex: Donald Martin is an agent for the Metropolitan Life Here is Donald Martin in Mrs. Work’s home. Mrs. Work greets him pleas- 
oy. * Insurance Company. A life insurance agent is known * antly and little Lucy says “Hello.” This is not a call to sell insurance. Mrs. 
ij as a man who sells. But wait—that description isn’t Work pays Donald Martin 30 cents, and he writes a receipt in a little book 

Ing broad enough for Donald Martin. Like other Metro- she keeps. This money, which Donald Martin comes to collect every week, 

8 P . . . 

fas. politan agents, he not only sells insurance but does pays the premiums on the Works’ insurance policies. (This system of collect- 
ling many other helpful things. Let’s follow him from his ing small weekly or monthly premiums has made life insurance available to 
Tent home and see some of the things he does. millions of the very people who need it most.) 
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bes Now we find Donald Martin calling on Mrs. Brown, who is ill. “With your 4 Here, Donald Martin, in passing the Davis’ house, 
1serv- * doctor's approval, I’m asking one of our visiting nurses to drop in to help * sees little Nancy looking dolefully out of the window. 
rpret- him,” says Donald Martin .. .“But you know I can’t afford a visit from a “What's the matter with Nancy?” he asks .. .“Oh, she 
alism. nurse,” says Mrs. Brown ...“You needn’t worry,” replies Donald Martin; has the sniffles—a little cold, I guess,” answers Mrs. 
pend: “Metropolitan will pay this nurse.” (Metropolitan’s Visiting Nursing Serv- Davis. “Well, don’t take any chances,” says Donald 
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j ice, which is available to the Company’s Industrial policyholders in over Martin. “Here’s a Metropolitan booklet on colds. Read 

tren 7200 communities, is part of Metropolitan’s broad program to promote bet- it carefully.” (About every half second, a Metropolitan 
acked, ter health.) booklet on health is placed in someone’s hands.) 
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shoul Next we find Donald Martin in This duty makes Donald Martin sad—but also Leroy A. Lincoln, 

Amer- the office of Mr. Henry Lent. And + proud. He is paying the insurance money to the saan UF 
mpres- this time he is selling life insur- widow of a policyholder. He is sad to lose his 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
ly pre- ance. He is selling an insurance friend, but proud to place in the widow’s hands 


in the plan that will provide for Mr. money she badly needs—and to do it so prompt- Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
Lent’s family if he should die and ly. Every effort of an efficient organization is Golden Gate International Exposition 
will pay Mr. Lent, if he lives, a directed toward getting money for death claims in San Francisco and at the 
regular income from age 65 on. * into beneficiaries’ hands as quickly as possible. New York World’s Fair. 
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Put Ideas to Work 


(Continued from page 13) 








the quality that made Edison famous.” 

The mere mention of Edison, that 
grand old man of science, brings to 
mind any number of tragic cases con- 
cerning little Edisons, men in every 
walk of life who—by calling or by 
avocation—turn their talents to scien- 
tific creation. Most of these so-called 
inventors, according to the editor of 
one scientific magazine, never serious- 
ly attempt to develop their ideas. And 
even if they are not defeated before 
they begin, they do not follow through. 

The most conspicuous example of 
the scientific defeatist is “poor” John 
Fitch, who invented the steamboat and. 
simply because it was a crude affair. 
junked it without even trying to raise 
the money to continue his work. He 
died “poor” John Fitch, a footnote in 
history, while Robert Fulton, a more 
practical dreamer, became the father 
of the steamboat. 

An insurance solicitor in a Mid- 
western town invented a little gadget 
designed to reduce static on the aver- 
age radio. It worked. He made sev- 
eral similar “static eliminators” for 
his friends, who all agreed that the 
little gadget did wonders in taking the 
grinding teeth out of their programs. 
But the solicitor never marketed his 
product and, when friends urged him 
to do so, he dismissed them by saying, 
“Oh, people don’t mind a little static.” 
But it seems that people do, for when 
someone did bring out a static elim- 
inator, only a few months later, it was 
more than ordinarily successful. 


GETTING IT ISN'T ENOUGH 


The other day I learned of a case 
that adds weight to my argument that 
most men, while they have the ideas, 
rarely go far enough in experiment to 
realize their dreams. The inventor in 
this case was Dick Welles, the jack-of- 
all-trades father of pudgy, booming- 
voiced Orson Welles, the experimental 
dramatist who scared the daylights out 
of the nation with his radio dramatiza- 
tion of H. G. Wells’ “War of the 
Worlds.” 

Dick Welles, so the story goes, in- 
vented one of the first automobiles. 
That is to say, he half-developed his 
idea along this line, giving it up as 
“impractical,” while Ford and the 
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others carried on. He did receive 
royalties on a bicycle lamp and other 
inventions; but the fact remains that 
he missed his big opportunity. 

Most inventors do, according to 
Philip E. Edelman, the patent attor- 
ney. “There must be something more 
than the idea to make a successful in- 
vention,’ he says. “Inventors must 
carry out as well as conceive ideas.” 
Edison, we know, was fond of saying 
that scientific success was the result of 
2% inspiration and 98% perspiration. 

It is true that a man sometimes in- 
vents or “discovers” something by ac- 
cident. William H. Mason, for in- 
stance, discovered “Masonite” (the 
grainless artificial wood) while trying 
to develop a new kind of paper. But 
note this: He was putting ideas to 
work when he “accidentally” came 
upon the lucrative Masonite. 





It’s never too late to put ideas 
to work. Many a man has 
pushed on to fame and for- 
tune after his fifties were be- 
hind him, as this information- 


crammed article reveals. 











Fear of uncertainty, or the love of 
security, often prompts a man to be 
over-skeptical of his new ideas. In 
business, especially, a man is likely to 
“forget” a new sales or merchandising 
approach if putting it to the test en- 
dangers his position in any way. On 
the other hand, a tentative step often 
removes the innovator’s doubt and, at 
the same time, sweeps away the fear 
of risk. 

Many men, successful in one field, 
have stepped into another where, on 
unfamiliar ground, they have made a 
success. These men were possessed of 
ideas that simply had to be brought to 
life, and they jumped. But such men, 
it seems, carefully sound the unfamiliar 
ground before jumping. 

Edward Bok is a case in point. 
Some fifteen years ago, after a bril- 
liant career as editor of the Ladies 
Home Journal, he quit to put some 
new ideas to work in other fields. He 
wrote six books, put the Philadelphia 
orchestra on its feet and poked an ex- 
perimental finger into many a new 
business. 

Adverse circumstances sometimes 
drive a man into a new field of en- 
deavor where, to his surprise perhaps, 
he is a success. Maybe he had always 
wanted to try his luck in the new field; 
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but until depression came his way, lit- 
erally jolting him out of his security 
and into action, he had been content 
to sit back and dream about the un. 
limited opportunities that the new field 
offered. According to H. L. Mencken, 
the recent depression years produced a 
whole crop of new writers who had 
always wanted to try their hands at a 
play, a novel or a short story, but who 
had never made a beginning until un. 
employment in their own lines pro- 
vided them with the time to put their 
ideas on paper. Charles Dickens once 
said that, in writing a novel, the hard- 
est part was the first sentence. When 
we look around and see how many 
writers never begin, we cannot help 
but think that he was right. 

On reaching middle age, some men 
become cautious, or, one might even 
say, over-cautious in business. They 
not only frown upon their own ideas 
if they happen to be in any way revo- 
lutionary, but also upon the ideas of 
their associates and competitors. They 
like to repeat the old adage that you 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks. 
Such men, however, might do well to 
consider Commodore Vanderbilt who, 
by experimenting in new businesses, 
added some one hundred millions to 
his fortune after the age of 70. 

Striking evidence that it is never too 
late to make a start is revealed in the 
lives of many of our great creative 
artists. Cato, for example, was 83 
when he began studying Greek. Kant 
was 74 when he wrote “Metaphysics 
of Ethics.” Tennyson was 83 when he 
wrote “Crossing the Bar.” And Titian, 
the titan, was 98 when he painted the 
“Battle of Lepanto.” 


TAKE A NOTEBOOK ALONG 


But there is no success that does not 
entail a relationship between the in 
dividual and others; so dissect your 
ideas with your colleagues and your 
assistants. 

First of all, however, be sure that 
none of your ideas escapes your care- 
ful consideration. Every idea, no mat- 
ter how absurd it appears at first, 
should be given a chance to live. | 
know any number of business men who 
are never without a notebook in which 
they jot down every idea that comes 
along, while there are others who 
whisper their thoughts into dictating 
machines at the office or at the bedside. 

Collecting ideas is, in itself, a good 
idea. But nothing is more worthless 
than an idea that is not put to work. 

Give your ideas a chance to live! 
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. Ir is A POINT of deep historical signifi- 

’ cance that, in seven messages to Con- 

» gress since Jan. 3, the President has 

. not presented a single specific legisla- 

s tive proposal calculated to stimulate a 

d- robust popular confidence in the Amer- 

™ ican system of private enterprise. 

ny Stung by the sweeping rebuff of the 

Ip November elections, and displeased 
further by the new show-me spirit in 

- both House and Senate, the President 

= has withdrawn completely to the pro- 

"7 tective shelter of his trusted Inner Cir- 

- cle. Surrounded by fawning and de- 

ae’ signing yes-men, he is insulated against 

of the stream of history and hews vigor- 

hey ously to the line of personal govern- 

7 ment. 

cks. 


The program of the Inner Circle is 
I to understood clearly in Washington. The 


vho, American economic system is a cat 

s8€8, with a ten-pound shot tied to each paw. 

S to It has been tossed into the river and 
told to swim—else the Government 

es must needs rush to the rescue. 

the 

ative LONG-PULL STRATEGY 

, 83 Understanding this conception of 

Kant the current situation, as it is viewed by 

ysics the Chief Executive, all that has hap- 

n he pened since the November elections 

itian, J falls into a nice pattern of long-pull 


d the J political strategy. The appointment of 
Hopkins and Murphy to the Cabinet, 
the unceasing White House warfare 
upon the Communistic revelations of 

2s not J the Dies Committee, and the new $10- 

e in- J billion spending program—all fall into 

your —@ position as easily as parts of a bold 
your i canvas. 
It lay in the President’s power on 


e that & Jan. 3 to send to Congress a message 
- care: fe Which might have stimulated a strong 
o mat- J ush of recovery. Instead, a strong for- 


ward surge once more has been clubbed 
to death with the accustomed black- 
jack of florid demagogic eloquence. 
Merely a word in the direction of 
Federal fiscal sanity would then have 
fallen upon the country as a gentle 
‘pring rain. Instead, we have a new 
‘10-billion spending program and, 
more significant, a formal abandon- 
ment at last of every pretense of sound 
fiscal management in national affairs. 



















Who is the Government? 


Merely a word of Presidential lead- 
ership toward cleaning up the incredi- 
ble mismanagement of relief during 
the last six years would have been 
hailed from Coast to Coast as a token 
of noble purpose. Instead, Mr. Hop- 
kins was elevated to the Cabinet. 

Merely a word of promise that the 
Wagner Act might be amended to give 
everybody a fair shake, would have 
released immediate impulses of strong 
recovery in every direction. Instead, 
Law-and-Order Murphy became chief 
law-enforcement officer for the nation. 


INSTEAD, VIVISECTION 


Merely a word that the Securities & 
Exchange Act might be revamped to 
relieve the approaching crisis of finan- 
cial anemia, would have revived great 
expectations. Instead, we have the word 
that the great insurance companies and 
investment syndicates are to be next 
upon Leon Henderson’s vivisection 
table in the Monopoly Committee; plus 
the Roosevelt message recommending 
that 8,000,000 additional persons be 
made eligible for old-age pensions, at 
untold cost. 

From the administrative standpoint, 
the Inner Circle comprises the Govern- 
ment of the United States today. Its 
immediate purpose is to demonstrate 
to the country that Congress, with the 
White House influence exerted covertly 
toward that end, can make of itself a 
sickening spectacle of confusion, im- 
potence, and futility. 

It is axiomatic in American history, 
of course, that Congress cannot initiate 
corrective legislation which is opposed 
secretly by the President. And what 
corrective measure urgently needed to- 
day could command a two-thirds ma- 
jority against the President’s under- 
ground influence, with Mr. Roosevelt 
in personal control of about 35 or 40% 
of the roll-call in both the House and 
the Senate? 

Business men who have a clear un- 
derstanding of this Administration pol- 
icy, as the President views it, will find 
less confusion in the daily news from 
Washington as the session unfolds. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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ust Reban 
and Ride! 


OUR cares melt rapidly away as 

you sink into one of the deeply 
cushioned, individually reclining seats 
on the modern Luxury Coaches of The 
Pocahontas and The Cavalier —com- 
pletely air-conditioned Norfolk and 
Western passenger trains between the 
Midwest and the Virginia Seacoast. 
Here’s comfort and safety to be found 
in no other form of travel. 

Your trip is worry-free. No dirt or soot 
to spoil your clothes. No jolting or sway- 
ing, but a smooth, pleasant ride over 
miles of carefully safeguarded, well-kept 
track. No inconvenience of crowding. 
Plenty of room to stretch your legs. 
Naturally, you arrive rested and re- 
freshed . . . on time! 

The attractive dining cars and fully 
equipped sleeping cars on The Poca- 
hontas and The Cavalier add distinctive 
enjoyment to your trip. Next time go the 
modern way—by train—then “just relax 
and ride!” 
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How conditions compare with a year ago 






FEBRUARY 1, 1939 


LATEST CONDITIONS 
AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently Best territories 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than B 
Oe ee a le ll ee Second-best 
1° New York, N.Y 4. Memphis, Tenn 8. Reading, Pa A 115% and higher one month or more ratio to last year c 
2. Chicago, il! 5. Nashville, Tenn 9. Manchester N. H B 101% to 114% CY, SN Next-best 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. 6. Long Beach, Calif 10. Topeka, Kan C 89% to 100% SN D 
7. Camden, N. J D 78% 88% Recent improvemen t Trend con tinues down The poorest territories 
may bi mporary) one month or more 
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Territory V 


Detroit, Mich. 

Saginaw, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich. 
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“Territory 1 


Philadelphia, Pa. 10+ 
Camden, N. J. * 

_— Reading, Pa. 2« 

; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 2« 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
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Tides of Industry 


JHE LONG-EXPECTED easing-off in industrial activity, first indicated Jan. 15 in 
the “trend-detecting” four-week moving averages charted below, is still with us. 
But as the Pictograph opposite reveals, business as a whole throughout the nation 
still compares favorably with the same time exactly a year ago. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


J J A $s O\N 


Thousands 


Automobile production is still well 
above last year, and the strengthening 
curve may be further bolstered by the 
expectable seasonal rise soon due. 

So far, there has been little indica- 


tion that inventories are high. 


Electric Power Output 


5S YR. AVE. 





Billions KWH 


An almost - horizontal 


o 


movement 
shows up in electric power output. 


Still substantially above last year, 
and far above the five-year average, 


the curve holds steady at the point 


where the line for 1938 begins to dip. 





Steel Ingot Production 
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A stronger trend now follows steel 
output’s year-end weakening. 
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Loading of railroad freight cars is 
somewhat above 1938. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 














AWORLD & 
Woe. TO THE WISE 


@ Experienced travelers come 
to Bermuda now—for the 
warm, sunny days of rest and 
recreation, and to The Princess, 
Bermuda's largest hotel—for 
the carefully selected clientele 
in this small world within itself. 


For information and reservations consult 
your local Travel Agent or our New York 
Office- 500 Sth Ave. Tel. PEnn. 6-0667. 






L. A. Tworoger Co. 


THE 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES 


HAMILTON - BERMUDA 





Wives. tool 














Finished products, as might be expected, lag behind raw materials; the gap 
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between them closes up slightly in recent months. 1926—100. 
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At the Hotel Roosevelt they are so 
close to smart shops and all other 
attractions of mid-town New York, 
that they never—well, hardly ever 
—complain about the time their 
busy husbands spend popping about 
town from meeting to meeting... 
Roosevelt convenience, in the heart 
of Manhattan, enables folks to see 


and do more—in comfort... Try it! 


HOTEL 
FRROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 





ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
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$$ IN INVENTIONS 


New Air Purifiers—Low-Cost Copier 
News of New Products, Materials 


Low-Priced Filter 


Perhaps it’s because, after two 
months of Winter heating, people are 
getting tired of living in homes and 
working in offices whose air is dry, 
dusty and generally unpleasant. 

But whatever the reason, interest in 
air conditioning is high right now. 
And along comes a new unit to whet 
that interest. 

It’s a low-priced filter which not 
only removes dust (pollen, too, in the 
hay-fever season) from air entering a 
room from outdoors, but also con- 
tinually re-filters the air within the 
room to keep it clean. 

The new device, suitable for both 
home and office, comprises a box- 
shaped, weatherproof casing with two 
filters and fittings adjustable to all but 
casement windows. Simply placing an 
ordinary ten-inch household fan within 
the casing and plugging into a light 
socket provides an air circulation of 
200 cubic feet per minute through the 
filters. The re-circulated air enters the 
casing through louvres in the side, to 
be driven by the fan through the inner 
filter. Filters can be replaced economi- 


cally. (1-21) 


Odor-Killer 


Another product that conditions air 
is an electrical deodorizer for restau- 
rants, theatres, stores, grocery stores, 
meat markets, barber shops and any 
other type of business establishment 
that wants to increase its customer list 
by becoming a better place in which 
to do business. 

The makers claim that it will kill 
even the all-powerful smell of frying 
onions—to say nothing of stale tobacco 
smoke, most soaps and shampoos, and 
other odors of organic origin. Most 
odors of chemical origin are also sub- 
ject to its action. 

The deodorizer is small, portable, 
can be plugged into any electrical out- 
let and is said to cost less than a cent 





a day for operation. The units can be 
either rented or bought outright; types 
built for office, waiting room, restau- 
rant or other places where good ap- 
pearance is a factor resemble small 
radio receivers. (2-21) 


Armor for Industry 


Something new in the way of “ar- 
mor” for industry is now available: 
A single, continuous strand of wire 
“knitted” into the form of an open- 
mesh tube. 

The result is a seamless, continuous 
tube, made up of rows of resilient wire 
loops interlocked with other rows, 
which is highly resistant to deforma- 
tion and yet is flexible and easy to 
handle. 

Wire of varying gauges can be used, 
and the tubes are obtainable in many 
diameters and in almost any length. 
They can be plated, rust-proofed, 
enameled or coated as readily as any 
other bright steel product; and they 
can also be covered with rubber, silk 
or any other fabric. 

The tubes are usable as a protective 
covering for hose or hose connections 
and electrical cords; as a non-slip grip 
for tool and other handles; as a safe- 
guard over flexible shafts, belt drives 
or moving parts on machinery; and 
for the manufacture of a variety of 
other products—toys, plate holders 
and other household gadgets, for ex- 
ample. (3-21) 


More in Less Space 


News about two new products in 
the electrical field came to light at the 
late-January meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

One is an electric cable filled with a 
low-pressure, neutral gas. Since the 
gas-filled cable requires less insulation 
for a given conductor size than cable 
of solid construction, gas-filled cables 
of a higher rating can be substituted 
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for the solid types in existing duct sys. 
tems without enlarging manholes. (4 
21) 

The second new product is another 
move in the same direction—toward 
cramming more efficiency into leg 
space. A new magnet wire is insulated 
with a synthetic resin claimed to be 
tougher and more flexible than con. 
ventional enamel coatings. Because the 
new wire eliminates the need for space. 
consuming protective coatings in many 
instances, it gives the product design. 
er a new opportunity to reduce the 
size of his products. (5-21) 


Less Handwork 


A new contour grinder is available 
for finishing dies, gauges, templets and 
special shapes, thus relieving tool and 
die makers from tedious hand-filing 
and hand-stoning operations. 

A % hp. universal motor runs it 
at a speed of 18,000 r.p.m. An adjust- 
able fixture throws light on the one 
foot-square work table, through which 
projects the mounted point, wheel or 
rotary file that does the finishing. The 
motor unit can be removed from the 
holder and used with special acces 
sories for tool-post grinding. (6-21) 


Low-Cost Copying 


Latest application of photography to 
office problems is a box-like unit, little 
larger than a standard typewriter, 
which opens up new possibilities in the 
low-cost reproduction of documents, 
letters, reports, charts or anything of 
that nature. 

All the operator does is lift the lid, 
place the document to be copied on a 
flat surface within, close the lid, and 
turn on the electric current. Exposure 
is automatically timed, and an amber 
light on the front of the cabinet warns 
that the machine is in operation and 
that the cover should not be raised. 
An in-built color filter automatically 
compensates for tonal differences; col- 
ored charts, signatures, date stamps 
and pictures are reproduced in the 
proper shades of grey. 

The machine can turn out up to 125 
copies an hour. (7-21) 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about @y 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ # 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Items Deductible 





I will send you a list of items de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes if you 
will write me enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 







Retail Credit Association 





Is the income of a retail credit asso- 
ciation which did not comply with 
statutory requirements exempt for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes? 

No. In this case it was determined 
that, according to the by-laws, profits 
could be distributed as a dividend 
among members. 












Rentals 






Are rentals that are uncollectible, be- 
cause of insolvency of the lessee, tax- 
able as income when a taxpayer keeps 
his books on the accrual basis? No. 



































Automobile Damage 














An automobile, purchased for tax- 
payer's personal use, was damaged in a 
collision. He was not responsible for 
the accident and the damage was not 
covered by insurance. How much of 
the loss is deductible? 

The amount of loss actually sus- 
tained, that is, the difference between 
the market value of the car before and 
after the collision. 


























Indebtedness Is Income 






The board of directors of a corpora- 
tion, in which taxpayers were stock- 
holders, ordered that the accounts of 
its stockholders be credited with 
amounts equal to the debit balances due 
and owing from the stockholders by 
charges against surplus; but further 
provided that the stockholders, at such 
time as might be convenient, would 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him at Forbes Maga- 


make a proper settlement of the ac- 
counts. 

Does this method of cancelling in- 
debtedness by the corporation consti- 
tute the declaration and payment of a 
dividend, and is it taxable as income 
to the stockholders? 

Yes. On the accounts of the corpora- 
tion, the stockholders were relieved of 
liability. Surplus was reduced by the 
amount of the debit balances and 
the stockholders were relieved of the 
charges therefor by credits to their ‘ac- 
counts from surplus. 


Shortage in Accounts 


A taxpayer, in business of purchas- 
ing tax certificates, had a branch office 
in charge of an employee who bought 
tax certificates covering property, kept 
track of delinquent tax payments and 
at the proper time presented the certi- 
ficates for redemption and received the 
money. The taxpayer discovered a 
shortage in the employee’s accounts. 

Is the amount of the shortage deduct- 
ible as an expense? No. 


Profits on Stock 


A corporation, owning the shares of 
stock of another corporation, failed to 
accept the terms of a proposal to sell 
those shares, but instead distributed 
them among its stockholders, who, in 
turn, accepted the proposal to consum- 
mate the sale. Does the corporation 
pay the tax? 

No. The profit is taxable to the stock- 
holders. 


Excess Costs 


Is the excess cost of the construction 
of a plant because of a special effort to 
complete the building for occupancy by 
a certain date deductible for Federal 
income-tax purposes? Yes. 
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SIGHT PROTECTION 
WAP low initial cost | 


GUARDSMAN Jr. 


Model 2242 
$11.00 


NATURAL-LIGHT 
Model 1999 


$11.00 


@ Adequate light is a safeguard against eye- 
strain and fatigue, not bright light alone, but 
bright light properly controlled . . . light with 
a texture like daylight. Faries lamps are de- 
signed to give adequate and properly con- 
trolled illumination. They offer the quality 
and quantity of light needed for ease in see- 
ing. They come in a variety of designs and 
finishes to meet any office need. See them 
today at your dealer's. If he cannot supply 
genuine Faries Lamps, please write us for 
folder and prices. 





FARIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and S. Robert Schwartz, Div. F, DECATUR, ILL. 








to ST. LOUIS 


Welcome to friendly service ... 
fine food and drink, served in 
the hospitable atmosphere of 





(Daufair 


DOWNTOWN AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Over 50% of all rooms*$3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 





BYASY 


Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM 


SERVICE 


Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 

















MAKE 1939 PAY YOU 


DIVIDENDS 


BY READING— 


Messages 
to Stimulate 
Successful Thinking 


O DESCRIPTION of this brilliant- 

ly edited, attractively printed, hand- 
somely bound volume of 639 expressions of 
the world’s most vigorous thinkers can do 
it justice. You must see and read a few 
pages for yourself. One salesmanager did 
and ordered 100 copies for his men! 
Whether you manage a hundred men or 
one man in a hundred you will find a wealth 
of helpful suggestions for getting more out 
of your business day—more out of life—in 
this inspiring volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Single copy $2. Quantity prices on request. 


TYPICAL READER COMMENTS 


- reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘Scrap- 
“pce —Walter C. Hoelty, St. Paul, Minn. 
“...have not as yet completed giving this book 
as a valuable aid to members of my organiza- 
tion.” —Ralph M. Levey, New York, N. Y. 

. what a kick I have been getting out of my 
occasional dips into your recent book.” 

H. N. Kuesel, Hartford, Conn. 


———MONEY-BACK OFFER™—== 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING opera. 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T-2-1 
Enclosed is $2. Please send me a copy of ‘“‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life’’ edited by B. C. Forbes. It is 
understood that I may read and use this book for 5 days 
and return it for refund if it does not please me. 
(This offer good in U. S. and Canada.) 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover 
sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


So ABRUPT has been the market’s re- 
cent break that two sessions accom- 
plished as much in the way of correc- 
tive reaction as would normally be 
looked for over a period of several 
days. And at this writing (Jan. 25) 
the upset is so recent that there has 
been little opportunity to observe the 
“after effects” or to get the market 
picture in perspective. 

Whether the latest wave of liquida- 
tion was touched off by war fears or 
was a direct result of technical market 
factors still remains to be seen. There 
is evidence of considerable foreign sell- 
ing, but the decline which strongly 
suggested an imminent break below 
the 146-level began on the New York 
Stock Exchange on Saturday, Jan. 21, 
while weakness did not appear in Euro- 
pean markets until Monday, Jan. 23. 
[t may be advanced with almost equal 
assurance, either that Europe sold be- 
cause of war fears, or that such selling 
grew out of distrust of our market’s 
position and was done in anticipation 
of the break that came. 

The writer leans to the latter view, 
for the reason that the stock market 
had been giving a poor account of it- 
self since early January. There is more 
than academic interest in the discussion 
of the causes of the market’s abrupt 
decline, because if it should turn out 
to have been just another “war scare,” 
then it would have no barometric sig- 
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nificance as to the business outlook. 
But if the market was following its 
natural function of discounting, in ad- 
vance, coming trends in general busi- 
ness, then it may become necessary to 
reappraise the business outlook. 

As it turned out, the market was at 
its peak when the previous “Outlook” 
was written. The decline from the Jan. 
4 high of 154.85 Dow-Jones industrial 
to the Jan. 13 low of 146.52 was to 
have been expected in view of failure 
to get above the 152-154 supply area. 
It was on the recovery from that dip 
that the market gave the poorest ac- 
count of itself, making up only a shade 
more than one-third of its loss. 

To sum up: Tentatively basing ex- 
pectations upon recent swings around 
the critical 146 Dow-Jones industrial 
level, the writer would set the probable 
limits of the decline at 138 to 140. 
The Jan. 23 close was 141.32—a loss 
of nearly 8 points in two sessions. The 
abrupt nature of that decline may well 
bring a technical rally to around the 
146 level before the final bottom of the 
the intermediate decline is seen. I would 
be wary of being drawn in on such 4 
move before the market has proved it- 
self at the lower levels. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele 
graphic summary of this regular ar 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re 
quest. 
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Stocks to Buy in 13 Groups 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


In THE last issue, comments were 
made concerning groups of stocks 
from A to M. The balance are covered 
today. (But note the two concluding 
paragraphs. ) 

In recommending stocks, I have 
tried to select those having real values, 
and not too far out of line with poten- 
tial earnings, with the idea of mini- 
mizing risk. 

Oits. Overproduction has depressed 
the stocks of this ever-growing indus- 
try. This trouble is likely to be over- 
come. by and by. Oils have been dor- 
mant for the past year, and seem to be 
in a process of slow accumulation. 
Recommended issues are Atlantic Re- 
fining, Mission Corp., Pacific-Western, 
Shell Union, Skelly, Socony, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Gulf Oil of Penn- 
sylvania. 

PaPER, PRINTING, PUBLISHING. A 
good year is expected. Stocks low 
enough to be attractive purchases in- 
clude Am. Colortype, Gaylord Con- 
tainer, Interchemical, Int. Paper pref., 
Intertype, Kimberly-Clark, Mead Corp. 

Raitroaps. Increased carloadings 
and hence increased revenues appear 
in sight for 1939. If this materializes, 
these stocks are in position for good 
recoveries: Atlantic Coast Line, Great 
Northern pref., Louisville & Nashville, 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific, Southern Railway 
pref. 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENTS. These ap- 

pear to have been going through ac- 
cumulation after a very severe decline. 
If ways and means are provided for 
railroads to make greatly needed pur- 
chases of new equipment, this group 
would do very well. Favored are Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe, American Steel Foun- 
dries and, particularly, Pullman. 
_ Rupsers. Improvement in earnings 
is likely. These stocks are highly specu- 
lative, but are good inflation hedges. 
No special favorites, although I lean 
toward Goodyear. 

SHIPBUILDING. This industry is load- 
ed with orders. My continued favorites 


are New York Shipbuilding (quite 
speculative) and Todd Shipyard. 

STEELS. An increase in demand ap- 
pears likely. My favorites still are Mid- 
land, U. S. Pipe and Wheeling Steel. 
United States Steel will no doubt be 
helped by its new Irvin mill. Jones & 
Laughlin also appears to have good 
speculative possibilities. 

Sucars. This industry has been ren- 
dered chaotic by various decrees of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Real turn 
for the better is not probable until Re- 
publicans control Congress. 

TexTiLes. The public needs many 
articles produced by this industry. 
Some of the stocks appear cheap, such 
as Bigelow-Sanford, Cannon Mills, 
Mohawk Carpet, Pepperell, all selling 
under or close to their net working 
capital per share. All are substantial. 

Tosaccos. Bayuk Cigar appears out- 
standingly attractive, with 1938 earn- 
ings expected to exceed $3 a share, a 
new high record. The company’s 5c 
Bayuk Phillies have met with phenom- 
enal success. 

Utiuities. Do not overlook this 
group; these stocks might be the 1939 
market leaders. With many States back 
in the Republican Party, further politi- 
cal attacks on the utilities are not like- 
ly. All the bad news is out. My favor- 
ites are New York City Omnibus, 
Consolidated Edison, Public Service of 
New Jersey, North American, Peoples 
Gas, Commonwealth Edison, American 
Telephone, American Gas & Electric, 
American Light & Traction, U.G.I. 

FINANCING. Commercial Credit and 
Commercial Investment Trust are out- 
standing. Earnings have continued ex- 
cellent. Outlook appears good. 

MISCELLANEOUS.  Fairbanks-Morse, 
with its diesel-engine line, is likely to 
do well; Liquid Carbonic, an old, 
well-established concern is in an ex- 
cellent field; National Enamel is very 
cheap on its net working capital and 
probable increase in earnings; Savage 
Arms is possibly in line for govern- 
ment orders; Spalding Bros. is purely 
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speculative; U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
is selling for one-half its net working 
capital; Mergenthaler Linotype, leader 
in its field, is selling for one-third its 
net working capital; Am. Laundry 
Machinery is selling for half ,its work- 
ing capital; Colt’s Firearms is the most 
important manufacturer in its line. 

The market at this writing (Jan. 24) 
has been acting disappointingly. 

It is suggested to those not desiring 
to carry stocks through a reactionary 
period that any sizable profits be taken 
or protected by stop-loss orders 3 
under the previous week’s low. Stocks 
which advanced the most should nor- 
mally react the most. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 





‘. 
CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY ., Inc. 


The first quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share on the common stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable February 15, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business January 25, 1939. Books will 


not clos€é. J 8 JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 





s 








b ] 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
January 20th, 1939. 
TS Board of Directors on January 18th, 
1939 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62 per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of February, 
1939 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on the 31st day of January, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


















Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
$12 


753 
2,579 
1,500 
4,522 

752 
2,214 
1,776 
2,474 

600 
2,004 
1,000 

768 

10,045 
2,869 
2,192 

450 

18,685 
2,995 

400 
8,674 
4,065 

591 
2,427 
2,664 


1,106 
2,563 
390 
438 
2,098 
3,192 
4,397 
2,302 
736 
745 
5,000 


965 
615 
300 
1,000 
312 
1,123 
7,658 
4,352 
3,992 
11,742 
1,842 
2,636 
33,673 
11,472 
13,915 
2,854 
4,683 
2,530 
445 
982 
7,429 
516 
1,689 
700 
2,000 
11,065 


2,251 
1,202 
3,422 
1,511 
28,846 
5,251 
665 
42,669 
321 
1,999 
800 
1,303 
2,059 
2,498 
1,802 
686 
717 
1,589 
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0.857, 11 m 
2.247, 11 m 


1.19,9 m 
2.23, 9 m 
3.05, 6 m 
0.01, 9 m 
0.517? 


8.367, 11 m 


0.61, 9 m 
1.91,9 m 
4.19f 
0.73, 9 m 
0.697, 9 m 
0.47, 9 m 
0.297" 





Addressograph-Mult. 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steelt++ 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power 
American International 
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American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 


American Tobacco “B” 
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Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Iil 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F 
Atlantic Refining 


eee ee ee 


Baldwin Locomotive (r) 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Barber Asphalt 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company.... 


Brook.-Manhattan Transit Shae 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 


Celanese Corp 
Celotex Corp 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
Cuiumbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)......... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Curtiss-Wright 
Delaware & Hudson Co 
Del., Lack., & Western 


eeeeeeeereeeee 


eee ee eee en eeee 
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Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power & Light 
Erie R. R. (r) 
General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 

General Motors 
General Railway Signal 
Gillette Safety Razor 


eee eee eee eee 
ee 
ee ee 


ee ee 


Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Great Northern -Pfd 
Hecker Products .............. 
Hershey Chocolate 


Household Finance 
Hudson Motor 


ee ee) 
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Div. 
1938 
$1.40 


1.50a 
1.20a 


50 


. Be O, 


0.15 
2.95 
1.25 


0.50 


5.508 
1.40 
0.25 
0.40 
0.50 


1.25 
3,25 
6.50 


0.90 


1.50 
0.50 
0.70 

0.50 
0.25 
0.60 
5a 





Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; 
223- 31; 
34- 4; 
oi is 
72- 5; 
355- 42; 
85- 4; 
158- 29; 
107- 3; 
199- 2; 
150- 3; 
136- 3; 
55- 3s 
144- 3; 
130- 5; 
95- 13; 
310- 70; 
270- 44; 
33- 2; 
17%5- 3; 
27- 1; 
76- 3; 
298- 18; 
78- 8; 


67- 2; 
145- 4; 
83- 5; 
114- 29; 
104- 5; 
141- 7; 
101- 16; 


90%4- 3; 


82- 5; 
249- 10; 
97- 6; 


85- 4; 
99- 6; 
515- 17; 
59- 1; 


"29.38 


°28-’38* 


°29-"38 
°29-38 
31-38 
°29-’38 
°29-’38 
°27-’38 
°29-38 
29.38 
°28-’38 
°28-'38 
°29."38 
°29-38 
°28-’38 
°29-38 
°29-38 


°28-’38* 
°28-"38* 
°29.’38 

°25-'38* 


°25-’38 


°29.’38 


28-38 


°29-38 


°29.’38 
°29."38 
°29.38 
°29-°38 
°29-°38 
°29-38 


°29.’38* 


29-38 
°29."38 
°29.38 


26-38 
°26-'38 
°28-'38 
°29-’38 


; °35-’38 
; °29-38 
; °30-°38 
; °25-’38 
°29.’38* 
; °29-38 
; °25-38 
; °29-38 
; °29-°38 


°28-’38 


; °28-’38 


°28-38 


; 26-38 
; °26-’38 
; °29-’38 
; °28-38 
; °29-°38 
; °29-38 
; ’29.°38 
; °30-38 
; °27-38* 
; 29-38 
; °29-°38 
; °28-’38 
; °29-°38 
; 29.738 
; °30-38 
; °29-°38 
; °28-’38 
; °29.38 
; °25-38 
; °27-38 
; °29.’38 
; °29-38 
; °27-38 
; °27-38 
; °28-38 
; °27-'8 
°28-'38 
°27-°38 





Prices 1938-9 Prices 
High Low 
30 - 16% 


67%- 40 

13%- 8% 
1%- % 
29%- 14% 


197-124 


55%- 3444 


105%- 70% 


35 - 12% 
5%- 2% 
8%- 4% 
305%- 12% 
19%- 9 

2414- 13% 
58%%- 28% 
31 - 19% 


157%-111 


9156- 58% 

7%- 3% 
42%- 21 
7 


- 3% 
125%- 4 
447%- 22%, 
27%%- 17% 


17%%- 5 


194%- 125% 
59%4- 26% 
39%4- 22 

8844- 35% 


142%-105% 


9%- 5% 
59%- 23 
12%- 5% 


187 -121%4 


36%4- 13% 
4 - 6% 
6%- 1% 
48 - 27% 
40%- 22% 
79 - 50% 
53%- 25% 
28 - 12% 
11%- 6% 
2814. 13 

26%- 10 

38%4- 15% 
31%4- 12% 
11%- 5% 
60 - 40 


725%. 46% 
10 - 5 
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Div. 

1937 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r)...  ... 
Int. Business Machines........ $6¢ 
ae ee 4 
Int. Nickel of Canada......... 2.25a 
WU UNE OE WOR eee kecec eb ees vee 
Johns-Manville ............... 4.75a 
Kennecott Copper............. 3.50a 
ON en ee 1.20 
Mromer Grocery ......-.-.c0c0 1.60 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ...... 4 
Liggett & Myers “B”.......... 6a 
Ne 7.50a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ........... 1.60 
Bovmmene €F.) Co........;.... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate......... 3 
DEE SUUORD cose ccoeccccccoce 1.25a 
Nahin av wai aigieeeie 2.75a 
Mid-Continent Pet............ 1.50 
Montgomery Ward............ 4.90a 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp.......... l 
National Biscuit .............. 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register............ 1.25a 
Nat. Dairy Products........... 1.20 
National Distillers Products.... 2.75a 
Nat. Power & Light........... 0.60 
es eee 3.50a 
New York Central......cccee eee 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r)... 


North American .....c.ccccccs 1.60 


Div. 
1938 
$6. 
2.15 
) 


0.50 
| By bs 
1.20 
1.90a 
1.25 
5a 
3a 
1.05 
1.40 


0.50 
0.25 


0.60 
1.50 


0.12% 


1.60 


Long Term 

Price Range 
59- 2; °29-’38 
255- 52; °29-°38 
142 °28.'38 
73- 4; °28-’38 
149- 3; °29.’38 
243- 10; °29-°38 
105- 5; °29-38 
92- ; °26-’38 
132- 10; °28-’38 
80- 4; °29-’38 
128- 34; °24-’38 
96- 8; °29-38 
87- 15; °29-738 
32- 8; °29-’38 
118- 13; °28-’38 
115- 10; °28-’38 
256- 17; ’29-’38 
45- 4; °26-’38 
157- 4; °28-’38 
119- 5; °26-’38* 
237- 16; °28-38* 
149- 5; °26-’38 
87- 10; °29-’38 
125- 13; °28-’38* 
72- 5; °26-38 
99- 13; °29-’38 
257- 8; °29-’38 
133- 1; °29-’38 
187- ; ’26-'38 


Prices 1938-9 


High Low 
9%- 2% 
185-130 
70 - 48 
5754- 36% 
115- 5% 


111%4- 58 


51 - 26% 
22%. 15% 
23%4- 12% 
58%- 2314 
103%- 81% 
62%4- 33 

23%. 14% 
22%. 13% 


26%- 13% 
32%- 16 
491. 24% 
2256- 12% 
5414. 25 


12%- 6% 
28 - 15% 
30%- 12% 
16%4- 11% 
30 - 17% 
95- 5 

81%4- 44% 
22%6- 10 

2%- %& 
26%- 13% 








Pacific Gas & Electric......... - 12; °27-38 30 - 22% 
Packard Motor Car............ 0.25 wa 33- 2; °29-38 6 - 3% 
Pennsylvania R. R............ 1.25 0.50 110- 6; ’29-’38 244%. 14% 
Public Service of N. J........ 2.60 2.20 138- 25; °27-’38 35%- 25 
Pullman Incorporated ......... 2.75a 1.3744 99. 3; °27-’38 391%. 215% 
Radio Corporation............. 0.20 0.20 115- 3; °29-38 9%. 4% 
Remington Rand, Inc.......... 1.05a 0.90 58- 1; °27-'38 17%- 9% 
ee See piace pac 80- 2; °30-'38 255%- 11% 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ a 2.90 66- 27; °29-°38 461%4- 33% 
OE ee 5.50a 5.50a 198- 10; °27-°38 8014- 47 
sce Ch. Gy epete.......... <6: 162%a 1 41- 1; 730-38 19%4- 10 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 0.80a 0.50 23- 5; °31-38 16%%- 10% 
South Porto Rico Sugar....... 3.05a 1.75a 49. 4; °27-38 28 - 15% 
Southern Cal. Edison.......... 1.62%a 1.75a 92- 10; °27-38 25 - 19% 
SOUR FRED 005... sccceces ed ae 158- 6; °29-’38 22%- 9% 
Southern Railway ............. cate ar 165- 2; °28-’38 23%- 5% 
Standard Brands ......ccceess 0.80 0.62% 89- 6; °26-’38 9%- 6% 
Standard Gas & Electric (rr)... --- aes 244- 2; °29.’38 5%- 2 
Standard Oil of California..... 2a 1.40a 82- 15; °26-38 34%- 25% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey... 2.50a 1.50a 85- 19; °29-’38 5834- 39% 
Stesiing Products... ..:.<00cee 4.20a 3.80 7844- 46; °33-’38 71%- 49 
Stewart-Warner .............. la _ 77- 2; °29-38 125%- 6 
Texas Corporation. .....0.sce0- 2.25a 2 75- 9; °26-38 4956- 3256 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........... 2.75a 2 85- 12; °26-’38 38 - 26 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 5a 1 139- 8; °29-38 55\%4- 31% 
TRMMGOIEOIOR. ccc cccccccvceces 0.45 0.75 67- 2; ’29-°38 12%- 5% 
Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 4.50a 2.50 182- 7; °28-’38 70%- 41 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 3.20 2.40 140- 16; °29-’38 90%- 57 
Union Oil of California..... -- 1.40a 1.20 58- 8; °28-’38 2214- 17% 
cee ee ee 6 298- 27; °29-’38 991%- 5534 
United Aircraft ........-ccccece 1 1.25 162- 7; ’29.’38* 431%4- 1914 
United Corporation ......... ». 2 ey 76- 2; °29-'38 45g- 2 
eS a ee 4a 3 159- 10; °26-38 68%- 50 
United Gas Improvement ...... 1 1 60- 9; °29.'38 12%- 8% 
OE PRL eee ‘eee 51l- 1; '28-'38 7%- 3% 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry......... 3 2 72- 6; '28-'38 4954. 21% 
U. S. Realty & Improve....... cee = 120- 2; °29-'38 7 - 2% 
Me NEY S onisingictsceesee eee oe 72- 1; °29-’38 561%- 21 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M....... 11 4 141- 10; °32-’38 72%4- 44% 
Re creo cardie'e tiene waceteress 1 262- 21; °29-’38 71%4- 38 
oe 2.25 ‘4 272- 12; °28-88 34%4- 16% 
Westinghouse Air Brake....... 2.25 1 68- 9; °27-’38 33%- 15% 
Westinghouse Electric......... 6 2.50 293- 16: ’28-38 124%- 61% 
Woolworth, F. W............. 2.40 2.40 104- 22; °29-’38 53%- 36 
pe : 37- 1; °29-°38 21%- 8% 
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4 Par Shares Value 
i) 10 = 350 
No 776 
ne ses 
Prices No ' 
Now No 6,399 
27 850 
58 No 
10 No 10,822 
l 10 5,491 
22 No 1,822 
* No 2,506 
97 % 2,277 
7 No 1,490 
3 25 520 
7 10 1,872 
24 1 = 727 
6 No 597 
i No 1,656 
: 10 1,858 
159 No 5,217 
99 5 4,263 
6 10 6,289 
28 No 1,628 
6 No 6,264 
9 No 2,037 
34 No 5,456 
2 % 2,167 
13 No 6,447 
7 100 1,571 
19 
124 
23 No 15,000 
64 50 13,168 
i No 5,503 
> No 3,820 
18 No 13,881 
18 1 1,585 
Vi No 5,832 
19 10 10,000 
87 No 5,527 
19 No 276 
5 31,151 
4 No 746 
35 % 3,183 
72 100 3,773 
127 100 1,298 
8 No 12,648 
30 No 2,162 
ll No 13,004 
- % 25,856 
° 10 1,705 
‘ 5 1,242 
29 2% 9,337 
63 No 3,840 
39 No 2,411 
4 2 11,591 
7 No 733 
, al No 8,903 
1 53 4,666 
. Bl 10 2,293 
; 8 5 2,531 
, 3 No 14531 
. In No 2,906 
| = No 23,252 
. = No 397 
, hs 600 
/ 30 0 837 
. 6 10 1,567 
: @ 30 529 
, W 10 8,703 
4 4B 10 1045 
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t Deficit, *Including prices on old 
ended April 30. (f) Year ended Ma 
{n) Year ended October 31. (p) 


‘s) Plus 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. 
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(k) Year ended September 30. 


stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
(g) Year ended June 30. (h) Yearended July 31. (j) Year ended August 51. _ ‘ I ber 
ear ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 

(u) Plus 3% in stock. (v) Plus2% in stock. (w) Six months ended March 31. 


(x) Plus 4% in stock. 
months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. ¢ Six months ended Oct. 31. ** 100% payable in stock. tt Recently merged. Figures for Allegheny Steel only. 
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Public Relations 
(Continued from page 15) 








ializing on new exhibits and on the 
week-to-week progress of the Better 
Calf Club contests. 

Simultaneously, still other fields for 
the promotion of better public rela- 
tions were being cultivated, largely by 
emphasizing the bank’s county-wide 
usefulness through educational and 
promotional work in schools and 
farms. Students in every high school in 
Washington County heard a New First 
National officer tell the story of bank- 
ing and its functions, and prizes were 
given for the best papers on the sub- 
ject. The boys and girls in the Calf 
Club contest were taken on a detailed 
inspection tour of the bank, and 
learned from its officers something 
about banking operations. Credit- 
worthy farmers were encouraged to 
modernize their property by buying 
equipment suited to their special needs, 
particularly irrigation systems for truck 
farms; the bank, for its part, told them 
that it was ready and willing to grant 
credit for such profit-making, self- 
liquidating improvements. A bulletin 
board in the bank gave farmers a con- 
venient place to post notices of sale of 
goods, exchanges, meetings and the 
like. And the bank maintained a booth 
at the county fair, which was an at- 
tractive lounging room for visitors. 

In 1938, the New First National 
completed its fifth successive and suc- 
cessful public-relations program built 
on the foundation of community ad- 
vancement. The cumulative build-up 
through preceding years made 1938 
the most resultful year. 

The backbone of the campaign re- 
mained unchanged for that year. But 
new details were added, and new meth- 
ods were substituted for some previ- 
ously-used ones. 

In a new effort to extend the local 
market for local farm products, the 
bank persuaded hotel managers, res- 
taurant owners and grocers to feature 
on menus, in advertising and in store 
displays the seasonable produce ex- 
hibited for the current week in the 
bank lobby. Weekly postcards notified 
them of the following week’s display so 
that they could prepare special offers 
and special menus. Co-operating gro- 
cers were given placards to place above 
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their home-grown produce which urged 
shoppers to “co-operate with the New 
First National Bank in building com- 
munity prosperity with these Washing- 
ton County-grown products.” 

Instead of only writing letters to 
farmers to invite their participation in 
the lobby displays, each year since the 
beginning of this feature bank officials 
have extended invitations by personal 
visits. Thereby, they have built friend- 
ship between bank and farm, and also 
given themselves an opportunity to 
study the problems of local farmers at 
first hand. 


$152.50 acainsT $12.50 


In addition, the bank worked out a 
marketing tie-up for the Better Calf 
Club contest when the Marietta Live- 
stock Market agreed to sell the calves 
of entrants without charging commis- 
sions. This was another spur to the 
success of the contests. Farmers were 
eager to have their children enter when 
they saw registered calves raised by 
Calf Club members going at auction 
for prices ranging between $49 and 
$152.50, while on the same market day 
hybrid calves of similar weight and 
age brought around $12.50. In some 
cases, farmers are lending their chil- 
dren the money for the purchase of a 
calf; in others, loans are made by the 
bank on acceptable endorsement. 

The bank’s 1938 calendar for farm- 
ers provided them with a simple, easy- 
to-use “bookkeeping system,” and fea- 
tured photographs of the prize-winning 


Calf Club entrants with their silver 
cups and calves. A valued souvenir of 
the county fair was the bank’s im. 
printed handbook on the home curing 
of meat. And the co-operation of Mari. 
etta butchers and hotel and restaurant 
owners was obtained in bidding up the 
prize-winning calves at auction, and 
then staging a “Washington County. 
Raised Meat Week.” 

In such fashion, by working on the 
premise that a bank has an economic 
as well as a financial responsibility to 
its locality, the New First National 
has, in five years, become in the eyes 
of local citizens an outstanding com. 
munity institution. It is scarcely nee. 
essary to add that the same basic pro. 
gram will be continued through 1939, 

By concerning itself with such non. 
financial matters as vegetables, calves, 
county fairs, young folk and new man. 
ufactured gadgets, it has overcome the 
tremendous initial handicaps of a de. 
pression and a defunct predecessor. 

And by winning the co-operation of 
farmers, merchants and manufacturers 
because they benefited from the bank’s 
activities, rather than because they 
were platitudinously urged to “save for 
a rainy day,” the New First National 
has enjoyed a substantial growth in 
every sense in which its officers believe 
a bank should go and grow. 

“That record,” explains President 
Carl F. Mead, “is reason enough why 
we believe in public relations as an in- 
dispensable tool of progressive man- 
agement.” 


New Men in Big Jobs 


J. A. Ritchie, John Hertz, Sidney 
Maetre, R. C. Kramer and Leland Hay- 
ward have been elected directors of 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. 

Leon Fraser, president of the First 
National Bank of New York, has been 
appointed a member of the Federal ad- 
visory council for the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve District. 

Walter G. Kimball, formerly senior 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Co., New York, succeeding 
Herbert P. Howell, who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 

John G. McCarthy has been elected 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

C. W. Heppenstall, president of Hep- 
penstall Co., has been appointed chair- 
man of the board, and R. B. Heppen- 
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stall, vice-president, has been elected 
president. 

Joseph W. Frazer, vice-president of 
Chrysler Corp., has become president 
and general manager of Willys-Over 
land Motors. 

George P. Krug, controller of Cer 
tain-teed Products Corp., has bee 
elected treasurer. 

Robert W. Lea, president of Wes 
Virginia Coal and Coke Corp., has bees 
elected vice-president of Johns-Mar 
ville Corp. 

Hearn W. Streat has been namel 
chairman of the executive committe 
and vice-chairman of the Bancamerict 
Blair Corp. 

Charles L. Jacobson has been # 
pointed vice-president and sales mat 
ager of Chrysler division, Chryske 
Corp. 
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What’s New 


In Business 
(Continued from page 17) 








—— 


security program is a wage-advance 
plan, somewhat like that of General 
Motors (Fores, Dec. 1, p. 15), 
through which employees who have 
served the company five years or more 
can borrow against future wages when 
they are laid off. The non-interest- 
bearing loan is repaid when the em- 
ployee gets his job back. 


Profit- Builders 


During January, two companies re- 
ported new profit-sharing plans with 
new and different features. But both 
were based on the principle that the 
way to reap more profits is to share 
them with those who help create 
them—the workers. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Minnesota 
meat packers, began an experiment in 
dividing profits between workers and 
stockholders. And Jewel Tea Co., of 
Barrington, Ill., announced a combined 
savings and profit-sharing trust fund 
for rank-and-file workers built up from 
employee contributions and company 
profits. 

Hormel’s plan calls for a “joint earn- 
ings account” on its books, created by 
totaling all wages, salaries, and bo- 
nuses paid to the Austin plant’s work- 
ers along with all profits earned by the 
plant. If the workers’ share at the end 
of the fiscal year exceeds the pay they 
have actually received, they will divide 
the difference with stockholders on the 
basis of 80% to workers, 20% for 
stockholders. “We use that propor- 
tion,” explains President Jay C. Hor- 
mel, “because wages and salaries al- 
ways did amount to a great deal more 
than the earnings on the common 
stock.” When employees receive four 
weeks’ additional pay by this plan, the 
amount left over will be divided with 
stockholders on a fifty-fifty basis. 

Jewel Tea’s program relies on volun- 
lary employee contributions of $1 to 
$4 a week, supplemented by a com- 
pany contribution of all net profits in 
excess of $3 per share of common 
stock. To start the plan going, the com- 
pany has already deposited more than 
$30,555 in the trust. 

Workers may retire voluntarily at 
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the age of 57, or automatically at 65, 
on a nest-egg made up of the joint con- 
tributions. Should they leave before re- 
tirement, death or disability, they will 
be paid on a percentage basis—from 
3% for one year of deposits to 90% 
for twenty years and over. 

Profit-sharing for Jewel executives 
and supervisory men has increased 
company profits for fifteen years. Ex- 
tending it to workers, argues President 
M. H. Karker, “should be done in the 
interests of the stockholders them- 
selves.” 


Coal Combine 


Coal merchants in the metropolitan 
area of New York City took an idea 
from voluntary chain stores during 
January which may lead to drastic re- 
vision of retailing methods to aid coal 
in its battle against gas, oil and elec- 
tricity. 

Just as voluntary grocery and drug 
chains pool their buying to reduce 
costs and thus prices, so have nine New 
York and New Jersey retail coal com- 
panies voluntarily combined to co-or- 
dinate their buying. By delivering to 
customers from the most conveniently 
located yard, the companies will also 
eliminate costly cross-trucking. 

The new nine-company retailing set- 
up has seventeen coal yards, total an- 
nual sales of 1,500,000 tons and more 
than 750- workers drawing annual pay 
of $1,000,000. Thus, the combination 
creates the largest retail coal unit in 


the U. S. 


Again, Reports 


Once more, one of business’ leading 
aversions—the number and cost of re- 
ports which companies must make to 
government—has raised its head. And 
once more, the appearance of the beast 
has been described. But this time, 
there is some prospect that a few curbs 
will be put on him. 

Last Fall, Forses cracked open the 
subject with a study which concluded 
that the reports which companies must 
make to local, state and Federal gov- 
ernments had, in ten years, soared 
865% in number, 440% in cost (Oct. 
15, p. 12). 

Four weeks ago the U. S. Central 
Statistical Board reported to President 
Roosevelt on its own study of reports 
to Federal units and agencies. And late 
in January, Chairman Stuart A. Rice 
of the Central Statistical Board gave 
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business its first look at the detailed 
findings of the survey during an Amer- 
ican Management Association meeting 
in New York. 

The study, said Chairman Rice, cov- 
ered the fiscal year 1938. During that 
period, business had to make 60,000,- 
000 reports and returns to the Federal 
Government. The total would probably 
be doubled if reports to local and state 
governments and trade associations 
were added. Regulated and large-scale 
enterprises were most heavily bur- 
dened; independent retailers had few- 
est reports to make. The all-in-all aver- 
age for all business was 20 returns per 
year, with approximately 65 answers 
per return. 

By far the majority of these reports 
are necessary and the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot do without them, Chair- 
man Rice pointed out. But, he added, 
good government management can do 
much to alleviate the burden and there 
are “grounds for optimism” that some- 
thing will be done—particularly in 
adopting the principal recommenda- 
tions in the Central Statistical Board’s 
report: 

1. That tax reports be modified and 
consolidated. 

2. That confidential information col- 
lected by bureaus be interchanged, 
whenever possible, under rigid rules 
which will assure proper protection to 
those supplying the data. 

3. That no bureau be allowed to 
collect information independently if 
the same information can be obtained 
from some other bureau. 

4. That a statistical co-ordinating 
agency of the Federal Government be 
given the power to force consolidation, 
simplification and co-ordination of re- 
ports asked for by Federal agencies 
wherever possible. 


* 


In the meantime, a few other signs 
of progress in the fight against need- 
less duplication and complication of 
reports are beginning to appear: Mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association 
pledged their support in the battle; 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
now gets its banking information from 
reports to the Federal Reserve Board 
instead of from its own questionnaires; 
and the New York State Tax Commis- 
sion recently allowed employers to 
abandon the card-index system it re- 
quired for employee records, because 
the same data can be obtained from 
the records they must keep anyway for 
social-security purposes. 
























Jeffers of the U. P. 


(Continued from page 12) 








icy of plowing back earnings in 
good times has been largely respon- 
sible. Unquestionably the friendly at- 
titude of the entire personnel toward 
their management and their customers 
has a lot to do with it—if it were 
unimportant, the president would not 
spend perhaps one-third of his time 
traveling around the System at times 
so scheduled that he can keep in con- 
tact with Old Timers Club meetings. 
These are meetings where, as he puts 
it, “You check your collar outside and 
the men you used to work with when 
you were a youngster don’t think 
much worse of you because you have a 
good job. And they don’t call me 
Mister Jeffers, either.” 
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PINNED DOWN. .- 


{ petter-tasting drinks: 
ae CARBONATION! 


a mixer 
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never “plays dummy” 


Sparkling Canada Dry Water keeps drinks lively ...and likable... longer! 
The reason for this lasting liveliness, this better taste, is not hard to 
find... but it is impossible to duplicate. For it is due to Canada Dry’s 
exclusive process, PIN-POINT CARBONATION. 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION gives Canada Dry Water a “Champagne” 
Sparkle . . . millions of smaller bubbles that lead a longer life and a merrier 
one. Tests show that this liveliness lasts for 24 hours after the bottle has 
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CANADA DRY WATER 


Listen TO “INFORMATION, PLEASE!” 


The new Canada Dry radio hit. 
See your local paper for station and time. 
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But to an outsider, what makes 
Union Pacific an outstanding prop- 
erty is less tangible than either the 
maintenance policy or the morale of 
the men in the ranks. The difference 
is in the management. Its officers are 
brawny, hard-fisted fellows who have 
gained their experience in the only 
way they swear it can be gained: At 
first hand. They know everybody they 
work with, like and respect their sub- 
ordinates and their union representa- 
tives, to whose brotherhoods the offi- 
cers belonged in their own rank-and- 
file days. They try their best to treat 
everybody fairly. 

Despite the buffetings of the years, 
they are optimists—not dreamers, but 
the practical kind of optimists who 
work while they are hoping. Charac- 
teristic of the entire supervisory force 
of their outfit, they are forever look- 
ing for ways to improve their service 
and attract added revenue, the while 













been opened! 

That's why leading hotels, clubs and restaurants serve Sparkling Canada 
Dry Water... and why this likely, lively mixer deserves a place in your 
home. 


You Are jnvited To Enjoy Better-Tasting Drinks Where You See This 


Emblem in Leading Hotels, Clubs And Restaurants. 
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they are cutting all the fat and waste 
out of expenses. And what. distin. 
guishes them from their colleagues on 
many other roads is that the Union 
Pacific folks keep finding what they 
look for. 

Why shouldn’t they, after all? 

Their leader, the man who finds 
more good ideas than any among them, 
is a former office boy and telegrapher 
who started out almost fifty years ago 
with the conviction that he could and 
would accomplish anything that any. 
body else could. Never flagging in his 
course, having a wonderful time all the 
while he has been fighting forward for 
his company, he has proved he was 
right in his faith. 





















































Do You Know That— 


There were 2,374 airports and land- 
ing fields in the U. S. on Jan. 1, 1939, 
an increase of 75 since the beginning 
of 1938. (Civil Aeronautics Authority) 




























The world is now producing four 
bushels of wheat for every three bush- 
els it eats. (International Institute of 
Agriculture) 










More than 144,000 tenants, share 
croppers and farm laborers applied for 
Government loans to purchase farms 
in the last year. Loans made up to July 
1 numbered 1,885. (Farm Security 
Administration ) 











During the past year Americans 
consumed more. than 260,000,000,000 
pounds of food, or a ton for each man, 
woman and child in the country. 
(Clarence Francis, president, General 
Foods Corp.) 









Americans buy approximately $66, 
000,000 worth of greeting cards an- 
nually, equal to 50 cents for each man, 
woman and child in the country. About 
45% of this total goes for Christmas 
cards. (Department of Commerce) 











One out of every five tons of freight 
hauled by American railroads in 1937 
represented shipments of raw materials 
to plants of the steel industry or ship 
ments of finished products from sted! 
mills. (Steel Facts) 











Out of 25,000,000 passenger auto 
mobiles in the U. S., only an average 
of 300 are moving daily in Coastto 
Coast trips on the main east and west 


transcontinental highways. (U. 5 
Bureau of Public Roads) 
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CONFERENCE 
ne TELEPHONE SERVICE 4, 


"hin busy men togetifer 
any time—a@ny where—inéxpensively 


This modern service makes it possible 
for men miles apart to talk things 
over as if they were face to face. Every 
one can hear and be heard. Direct, 
personal discussion prevents delays 
and misunderstandings. Questions 
are cleared up and decisions made 
quickly. 


The scattered executive committee 7 


of a wool marketing association 
meets by telephone at 10% of the 
cost of a customary conference... . 
The sales manager of 
a can company used 
a three-way hook-up 
with two customers 





—got permission to divert a ship- 


ment of cans from one to the other 
—and saved a bumper crop of toma- 
toes. . . . A brick company quotes 
prices and discusses terms with all 
of its dealers in the same territory 
at the/same time by conference 
connection. — 

There are many other uses for Con- 
ference Service. The savings in time 
and money are obvious. Up to six 
telephones—more) by special ar- 
rangement—can be 
connected. Just ask 
Long Distance for the 
Conference operator. 
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GOOD MORNING, EVERYBODY! 
| SEE YOU'VE BEEN PRACTISING 
WALKING ON THE LEVEL. THAT'S FINE. 
WHEN YOU CAN WALK ON SKIS THE 
REST COMES EASILY, NOW, LET'S 
PRACTISE WALKING UP-HILL 





GOSH, HE'S A 
WONDERFUL ATHLETE, 
isn’t HE? 


SNOW-PLOW. .-- PUTTING ON STEM-CHRISTIANIA «sa 
THE BRAKES BY PUSHING APART TURN (S STARTED BY SINGLE 
TAIL-ENDS OF SKIS STEM (EXTENDING ONE SKI FOR 
BROADER BASE ) 


SORRY, BUT I'M GOING ee eee , 
TO LET UP AND LIGHT UP FAST SKIING PUTS A GREAT STRAIN ON 


THE NERVES. A SINGLE SLIP CAN RUINA & 
PERFORMANCE. SO, TENSE, JITTERY NERVES 
ARE Our! AT LEAST, THEY ARE FOR ME. 
| PROTECT MY NERVES BY GIVING THEM 
FREQUENT RESTS— | LET UP— 
LIGHT UP ACAMEL. 1 FIND 
CAMELS SOOTHING 
TO MY NERVES 


SLALOM ( FROM SCANDINAVIAN WORD MEANING 
COURSE’) .... AN EXTREME TEST OF FORM AND 
AGILITY IN DOWN-HILL SKIING 


—— 
(left) THE BOSTON TERRIER, shown re- R. J. Reynolds 
laxing, is often called the “American Gentleman” —~ emg sath 
of dogdom. Yet at rough-and-tumble play he’s a iz N.C, 
bundle of flashing energy. His nervous system 
is hair-trigger fast, sensitive— much like our 


own, but with an important contrast. Right in } 
the midst of strenuous action the dog stops, , COSTLIER 


calms down—instinctively! We humans are not TOBACCOS 


so apt to favor our nerves. Too often, we grind 


on at a task, regardless of strain. Yet how well it F ft CAMELS ARE MADE 


pays to give your nerves regular rests. Do it the . » FROM FINER, MORE 
pleasant way—LET UP—LIGHT UP ACAMEL! f ho EXPENSIVE —o 
In mildness—ripe, rich flavor —sheer comfort— RS 

+ ee TURKISH AND 


DOMESTIC 


LET UP. LIGHT UP A CAMEL / 


SMOKERS FIND CAMEL'S COSTLIER TOBACCOS ARE SOOTHING TO THE NERVES 














